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Although some officials and writers 
called New York’s recent student strike 
“merely a blowing off of steam,” and 
others blamed it on “submersive inter- 
ests,” most of them tagged it as a direct 
result of the Mayor’s deletion of an item 
in the school budget; his act cancelled a 
long-sought teachers’ raise. At about the 
same time, the state legislature passed a 
bill which granted substantial raises to ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officials. 
Naturally the teachers were vexed, and 
reacted promptly by decreasing or elim- 
inating their activity time. Later, about 
one-half of the deleted item was returned, 
but it still gave only a relatively small sal- 
ary increase. The situation is still un- 
settled. 

However, in many school systems the 
problem, as it relates to activities, has 
been sensibly settled. In these, responsi- 
bilities are recognized as a regular, not as 
an added-to, part of a teacher’s schedule. 
She may refuse such responsibility with- 
out jeopardizing her position or standing, 
or accept it for reasonable pay, either in 
the form of increased salary or decreased 
class schedule. Obviously, such an ar- 
rangement also adds dignity and impor- 
tance to the program and brings a logical 
demand that this time or money repre- 
sent a good educational investment. 





An interesting program with a new de- 
vice is Bloomington’s (Ind.) “Know Your 
Teacher,” televised over the local station 
once a week. This program is composed 
of a short student-teacher interview and 
a five-minute report of school news. In- 
cidentally, this station televised the senior 
class play last spring. In some systems 
classes (from all grades of the school) 
hold regular meetings in the TV studios. 





Last year the Salem, Oregon, school 
board expelled two boys who were mem- 
bers of secret societies. Later, a cirouit 
court decision upheld the board. Now the 
parents are appealing the case to the Or- 
egon supreme court. Our guess? They’ll 
lose, as usual. And deservedly so. 





Although the term “clinic” is widely 


- As the Oditor Sees It 


used in connection with the meetings of 
student council, athletics, music, drama- 
tics, publications, and other school organ- 
ization representatives, personally, we do 
not like it because it is too suggestive of 
hideous diseases—surely represented to 
only a small degree in these activities and 
programs. Nor do we like “convention” 
because it too suggestive of a cold and for- 
mal event. We prefer “conference.” 
“Workshop” is suitable and accurate when 
applied to a several-day meeting centering 
around specific projects. Usually it refers 
only to meetings of teachers, because few 
student affairs last more than a day. 








There is now a move to reduce the fed- 
eral excise tax on admissions to certain 
types of professional entertainment, and 
to eliminate it entirely on admissions to 
elementary and secondary school sport 
events and programs. However, there 
are those people who believe that the 
school’s events are entertainment, even if 
not represented by professional talent, 
and should stand their share of govern- 
mental expense. And there are many 
others who argue for this tax on the basis 
of psychology ; a person gets into the habit 
of paying it at other community affairs 
and does not wail about it when school 
events are involved. Hence, say these tax- 
supporters, “let’s let well enough alone.” 





If you have not done so already, do it 
IMMEDIATELY. Carefully evaluate all phas- 
es of last spring’s yearbook, organization 
and production as well as the completed 
copy itself. Then make a detailed written 
report available to the new staff. Ex- 
cellent utilization can also be made of the 
“Critical Services” of the various school 
press associations. Naturally, these are 
worthless gestures unless and until their 
results have been intelligently capitalized 
by the new staff. 





College football is now following pro- 
fessional wrestling and boxing by prohib- 
iting television of games. Although other 
justifications, as well, are given, the real 
reason is, of course, as in the case of the 
twp other sports, a loss in gate receipts. 
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School Activities and Independent, 


Creative Thinking 


ODERN philosophers seem to agree 

that education is a reconstruction 

of experience, and that the highest 
type of experience is independent, creative 
thinking—one’s standing on his own feet. 
How near does the secondary school cur- 
riculum come to consummating this goal? 
How near do school activities? Some rem- 
iniscences and common observation give 
the answers. 

THE CURRICULUM 

In the days when the writer went to 
high school, the program of studies was 
not so broad as today, but its core ele- 
ments were but little different. Where- 
abouts in it did he find—either in the 
courses or in their presentation—anything 
which either stimulated or was expected 
to stimulate creative thinking? It was 
mainly in the classes of James E. Ewers, 
and in them only when he was off the sub- 
ject. But whereabouts in the courses as 
such? 

Mathematics? No. Students in geom- 
etry merely traced the thinking of the 
textbook writer, Wentworth. In arith- 
metic, algebra, and trigonometry they 
drilled most ot the time on fundamental 
operations, and the rest of the time they 
solved problems which were not real to 
them and for which the answers were al- 
ready in the backs of the books. 

Science? No. Students in this area 
merely comprehended the products of 
thought or went through the motions in 
following cookbook-like instructions in 
their lab manuals. 

Manual training (an old fashioned term 
now superseded by industrial arts, but 
with content still too nearly the same) ? 
More cookbook stuff—following instruc- 
tions in a drawing book or specifications 
sent down from the “stuporvisor’s” office. 

History? Don’t be silly! History stu- 
dents were expected to memorize unim- 
portant details of the past without even 
being aware of the important issues of the 
present, 

Literature? That was mainly to corre- 
late with history. The writer lost con- 
sciousness when, in struggling through Sir 
Walter Scott’s medieval (spelled mediae- 
val in those days) tournaments, he got 
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knocked off his horse. 
those jousts. 


Latin? Now this is becoming ridicu- 
Icus. All that Latin was for was to dis- 
cipline pupils’ minds (no definitions or ex- 
penne) and help them with their Eng- 
ish. 

English composition? Yes — the only 
place in the entire program of studies. 
But much of that was on assigned themes, 
such as “A Description of an Autumn 
Woods.” 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

The extra-curricular program also was 
not so broad a generation ago as now, but 
the writer was fortunate enough to attend 
a high school administered by-a principal 
who was ahead of his time in his sponsor- 
ing what he called “school industries.” 
The extra-curricular program, although 
limited, came nearer consummating the 
ideal of stimulating students to independ- 
ent, creative thinking than did the curric- 
ular program. Some instances of this high- 
er functioning in the case of one high- 
school pupil are illustrative of school ac- 
tivities’ greater possibilities. 

Financial managership of athletics. A 
high-school boy’s having sole and unsup- 
ervised control of athletic funds is un- 
heard of nowadays—and rightly so. But 
it was a good thing for the boy. He got 
more experience in independent thinking 
through one year’s service ag treasurer of 
the athletic association than through four 
years of jumping over the hurdles of the 
curriculum. Unsupervised authority by 
an adolescent in such a heavy responsibil- 
ity is not wise, but might it be that mod- 
ern trends have gone too far in removing 
that function from the pupils? 

Forensics and public speaking. One 
can’t win a debate with a canned speech. 
Perhaps no school subject forces one to 
stand on his own feet and develop self-re- 
liance like debating and other public 
speaking. Would that schools fostered this 
more, either as a currcular or as an extra- 


Nothing just in 
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curricular activity. 

Dramatics. School plays don’t “just 
happen.” The minutiae of managing a 
matinee are multitudinous. High-school 
pupils performing in dramatics and par- 
ticipating in their management have 
more opportunities for self-development 
through creative thinking than those 
learning that all Gaul is divided into three 
parts. 

Music groups. The same factors found 
in dramatics obtain also in bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, and glee clubs, all of which 
began outside the curriculum. One ac- 
quires more self-reliance through success 
in music groups than through reciting ex- 
actly how many soldiers died at Chicka- 
mauga or who killed Cock Robin. 

Editorships. Just as school plays don’t 
“just happen,” so school papers, an- 
nuals, magazines, and handbooks do not 
write themselves. As Bacon said, “Writ- 
ing maketh an exact man.” Editors carry 
unappreciated resposibilities, and “un- 
easy lies the head which wears the crown”’ 
when one knows that hundreds are de- 
pending on him to produce reading which 
commands their respect. How many ex- 
ercises in Euclid would one have to do to 
develop the same degree of responsible- 
ness one does by competent editorship? 

Athletics. The writer played football 
before the era of the master-mind coaches. 
Some adult went along with the team in 
those days to see that the boys all got home 
safely, but after the opening kickoff the 
players were on their own. And _ their 
right or wrong decisions affected the com- 
posure of more people than just those in 
one row of seats in a classroom when a 
teacher pits one row against another in 
her extrinsic motivation of spelling. 


Club presidencies. That one learns to 
do by doing is an old pedagogical maxim 
that is as modern ag tomorrow. And it 
applies as much in acquiring executive 
ability as in learning to typewrite. By 
carrying the resposibilities of adminis- 
tering the affairs of a high-school club, 
one advances farther toward competence 
in independent thinking and democratic 
leadership than by writing out the 4n- 
swers to a set of “problems” at the end of 
a chapter in the civics textbook. Clubs 
provide better training in leadership di- 
rectly as citizenship workshops than can 
the unreal items vicariously in copywrited 
citizenship workbooks. 
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CONCLUSION 


School activities come immeasurably 
nearer the goal of stimulating students to 
think independently and acquire compe- 
tence to stand on their own feet than do 
the formal school subjects. The principal 
creative work by pupils in the checker- 
board system consists of their devising 
ways to get out of learning the course 
work which they don’t like and don’t ap- 
preciate the need for knowing. 

O yes, things have improved in the cur- 
riculum since father was a boy—consid- 
erably so in theory and a little in practice. 
But they have done so only to the degree 
that the curriculum has followed the lead- 
ership of extra-curricular activities. 

Deplorably, some of the potentialities of 

school activities for stimulating independ- 
ent thinking by pupils are being lost by 
too close faculty supervision or domina- 
tion. Both the curriculum and school ac- 
tivities—so long as there is a dichotomy 
between the two—should stress independ- 
ent, creative thinking, with faculty super- 
vision only to see that these ends are real- 
ized. 
Wheckerboard system is a term created and fre- 
quently used by the writer to describe the orthodox 
pattern of school organization. It is suggested 
by the appearance of the typical daily schedule, 
with teachers’ names down one edge and the per- 
iods of the day across another, and squares drawn 
showing who taught what and when. Pupils are 
moved from square to square to suit the will of 
the director, as are the blocks in a game of check- 
ers. Occasionaily one is crowned and moved back- 
wards. And—both in checkers and in school—the 
objective is to get all blocks off the board as soon 
as possible. 





Leave Something Undone 

A tendency in designing the school site 
is our grownup’s way of finishing every- 
thing and then handing it to the children 
to manipulate. 

There should always be something left 
for the children to do. We need more un- 
finished business on the school grounds— 
not drudgery, but business that gives pow- 
er to the imagination and transforms 
children into planners, engineers, stu- 
dents of literature, research workers, and 
builders with a purpose.—Stanton Leg- 
gett in the August number of The School 


The hopes of all democracy rest on a 
program of education designed to develop 
healthy, vocationally and_ recreationally 
skillful and _ self-disciplined individuals 
who go out to meet life with some degree 
of scintillation and enthusiasm. 

» Jay B. Nash in Youth Leaders Digest 
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Activities for All American Youth 


CITIVITY is the birthright of all 

youth. It satisfies one of the funda- 

mental needs of youth. The activi- 
ties in the school are the leaven in modern 
education. Activities mean experience. 
Experience means education. The activi- 
ties are the one phase of modern educa- 
tional programs which carries its motiva- 
tion. In a good many cases it motivates the 
rest of the school work. 


The old idea that participation in extra- 
curricular activities must be based on ac- 
ademic performance is encroachment on 
students’ rights, and a miscomprehension 
of the nature of youth. High school stu- 
dents want and need activity, not neces- 
sarily excitement, and it should be first in 
the institution’s curricular offerings. 
There is another old idea which is on the 
run. That is that students must be regu- 
larly enrolled and carrying three of four 
units of work as a prerequisite to entering 
activities. 

Bracing the academicians’ program by 
providing the interest and motivation kills 
interest in both the academic and activity 
programs. Let the subjects and those 
that specialize in them offer their own in- 
ducements and motivation. Suppose Eng- 
lish I and Algebra had to be taught as 
though they were electives? There would 
be more inspired teaching. This arrange- 
ment would probably up-grade instruction 
as fast as any in-service training program 
could. 

The old conception of the academic and 
the activity programs draws an artificial 
line of separation between the two pro- 
grams. There is a false logic in the rea- 
soning that says to the student, ‘““You must 
be good in your subjects or you can’t be on 
the team.” Who has heard the psychia- 
trist, or the medical specialist say to his 
patient, “You must first earn the hundred 
thousand and pay my bill before you may 
take time off to play, or recreate your- 
self.” Rather it is more likely to be, “If 
you don’t take time out to play, to indulge 
in some activity not related to your work, 
you won’t be working long.” 

School people fail to see the lesson in 
this every day life experience. Activities 
are used to hold the youngsters at their 
books, although the national statistics 
show that half of the high school -youth 
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drops out of school before graduation. 
Would it not be better to use the activities 
to serve a rather fundamental purpose of 
holding students in schools? And second- 
ly, would it not be more sensible to use the 
activities to bring youngsters in off the 
streets regardless of the courses they take, 
and achieve a more liberal education via 
guidance after they are in school? 

Of course this may mean a slightly re- 
vised program of activities. It might mean 
the abolition of the old scholastic require- 
ments for inter-school competition. But 
just as someone invented those require- 
ments, other requirements can be devel- 
oped, and are, which would be more func- 
tional. The important thing is that all 
American youth should be in school, and 
one of the most effective weapons to do 
this task, the activities, is being used butt- 
end first. Because of a love for the activ- 
ities many students have suffered and en- 
dured the stifling atmosphere and the au- 
thoritarian methodology of the traditional 
subject matter expert. Others who could 
not countenance the academic persecution 
and inquisition recanted and withdrew 
from the school. 

THE ACTIVITY STUDY 

But not all schools are so hide-bound. 
This study concerns the schools in the St. 
Louis area to see whether or not there was 
some recognition of the out-of-school youth 
in the provisions made in the activity pro- 
grams. Letters enclosing a questionnaire 
were sent to fifty schools in St. Louis, St. 
Louis County, and to schools in near-by 
Illinois towns. Thirty-two of the schools 
participated in the study and the results 
here will be on the basis of these thirty- 
two schools. 

The size of the schools responding ranged 
from 32 pupils to 2141 pupils, with the 
average of 800 per school. Estimates by 
principals of the percentage of school age 
youth not enrolled ranges from less than 
one per cent to 30 per cent, with the aver- 
age of 14.3 per cent. This is a good rec- 
ord when it is compared with the national 
drop-out rate of 55 per cent. This speaks 
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well for the schools in this area. 


One other purpose was served by this 
study. It was to find out whether there 
was a general picture yet discernable. It 
was not the purpose of this study to single 
out individual schools and to either praise 
or to ridicule them. Intensive studies 
can be made by activity people and should 
be made to light the way for others. These 
studies would be good material for mas- 
ters’ studies or in-service training pro- 
jects. The setting up of an activity pro- 
gram for all: teachers, parents, students, 
out-of-school youth, and in general leading 
out and assisting in coordinating an ac- 
tivity program for the community would 
be a real educational service. 

Four statements will be given here to 
indicate what is going on in a general way 
in the thirty-two schools that cooperated 
in the study: 

1. Fifteen schools reported eleven kinds 
of activities used by them in attempting 
to keep in touch with drop-outs. Eleven 
schools reported no activity and four 
schools failed to respond to this question. 
The types of activities are: (1) home- 
coming assemblies, dances, games, exhib- 
its by various groups; (2) former student 
choirs; (3) community choirs, orchestras, 
bands, community recreation under school 
supervision and under other auspices but 
in the school building, community-school 
movies; (4) open house; (5) cards and 
letters to drop-outs; (6) adult education, 
evening school; (7) public dances; (8) 
athletic events; (9) recognition day for 
out-of-school youth; (10) school plays; 
and (11) provision for clubs to meet at 
night. 

2. Seven schools have a total of eleven 
activities which they offer the community 
youth (others in addition to drop-outs). 
These activities are: (1)! bulletins and 
newsletters; (2) chess tournament; (3) 
school-community movies; (4) gym night 
for the community; (5) square dancing 

(PTA supervision); (6) basketball; (7) 
bowling tournament; (8) a community 
boys club; (9) junior achievement clubs; 
(10) community band; and (11) parties. 
Eight schools reported “spectator” asethe 
only activity. Fifteen of the thirty-two 
schools recognized the problem of provi- 
sion for out-of-school youth. It must be 
noted that four schools apparently had 
good programs under development. 


3. The next question was concerned with 
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the clubs through which contact is estab- 


‘lished and maintained with drop-outs. 


Twelve schools reported fourteen different 
clubs. Eleven schools reported no such 
clubs, and seven schools did not respond 
to this item. The clubs are: Alumnae 
Association, Teenagers Club, Junior Hi-Y, 
Hi-Y, Boys Club, Home Making Club, Boy 
Scouts, Boys’ Lions Club, Honor Societies 
which sponsor programs, and banquets, 
and FFA the Future Farmers of America. 
All of these clubs serve the purpose in 
Statement No. 3. 


4, Five schools reported seven clubs in 
which BOTH students and drop-outs get 
together. This mingling takes place in: 
‘(1) Hi-Tri monthly social meetings; (2) 
Monogram Club that gives dinners, formal 
dances, music and dramatic entertain- 
ments, athletic events, and holds monthly 
meetings; (3) Boys’ Club which sponsors 
athletic events; (4) FFA community Hal- 
lowe’en Carnival; (5) Men’s basketball 
league; (6) a league for young players; 
and (7) a Scribblers Club for creative 
writing. Eighteen schools had no such 
clubs, and seven of the thirty-two schools 
declined to answer the question. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It is probably safe to conclude that there 
is a new trend in the activities. There is 
a growing recognition of the school’s re- 
sponsibility to youth of school age not en- 
rolled. From one-eighth to one-half of 
the schools participating in this study are 
doing something for their drop-outs. Per- 
haps that is the reason the drop-out rate 
is significantly lower than the national 
average. In their attempts to serve these 
youth there is a movement toward using 
clubs and activities by schools that recog- 
nize the problem. There is a mingling of 
both students and out-of-school youth in 
these clubs and activities. 


From the type of activities and clubs 
listed it is rather difficult to draw a dis- 
tinction between the drop-outs and out-of 
school youth. Perhaps, actually, there is 
no difference. It is reasonable to expect 
that new types of clubs and activities will 
be developed in the future, some of them 
for all the youth of the community. New 
developments are under way which will 
change the requirements for interscholas- 
tic competition. The schools in the area 
surveyed are alert to the whole field and 
possibilities of the activities for all Amer- 
igan youth. 
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Power of Veto Over a Student Council 


RINCIPALS should have the power 

of veto over student councils, but 

they should never use it. Faculty 
guidance and leadership should influence 
the student group in its selection of topics 
and issues for discussions. The council 
should not be permitted to discuss an issue 
or topic unless the administrator is will- 
ing to accept whatever verdict the stu- 
dents return. It is seriously questioned 
whether the prestige of the student council 
can survive the principal’s veto. A recent 
experience in the high school at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, is a case in point. 


Unauthorized hazing of sophomores has 
been on the decrease in the Marshalltown 
High School, due to the work of the stu- 
dent council. A few students indulged in 
the practice one night and received un- 
favorable publicity in the town’s newspa- 
per the following night. The news article 
incensed the students because they felt it 
made them appear worse than they were. 
The president of the student council asked 
for a meeting of the council to discuss 
the newspaper article, and his request was 
granted. The meeting was called for the 
second period in the morning following 
the appearance of the news article the 
previous night. 


The principal, who attends all council 
meetings, and three athletic coaches at- 
tended the meeting and advised the stu- 
dents against writing a protest to the 
newspaper. The faculty members tried to 
point out that the students involved in the 
hazing were at fault and that they had 
brought unfavorable publicity to the 
school. The council members were further 
advised that to ask the newspaper for a 
better report of the incident would only 
prolong the undesirable comment in the 
community. It was evident from the dis- 
cussion, however, that the students were 
irritated by the news article. 


After about an hour of discussion, the 
council voted by a narrow majority to 
write a letter of protest to the local paper. 
Then in a few minutes a few students said 
they wanted to change their votes and 
called for another vote on the proposition. 
It was moved and seconded to rescind the 
former action, and the motion was carried 
by a small majority. This placed the coun- 
cil in the position of accepting faculty ad- 
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vice in the matter. The council members 

asked permission to hold another meeting 

the last period of the day to take action 

against hazing and the request was 

granted. The council then adjourned after 

— been in session for an hour and a 
alf. 


The entire student body of the school 
of 600 students was excited and tense, 
and inquired of council members about 
the action taken in the morning meeting. 
Student opinion was critical of the coun- 
cil members and demanded the right to 
answer the newspaper article. There was 
some student comment that the faculty 
controlled the council and that the faculty 
had dictated the action taken. 

The student council met the last period 
of the day, with the same faculty mem- 
bers present. After another hour’s discus- 
sion, it was moved and seconded and car- 
ried by a vote of 22 to 7 that the students 
write an answer to the newspaper. 

The discussion in the student council 
meetings had the effect of making the stu- 
dent reply to the paper constructive, not 
vindictive. The editor of the paper wrote 
an editorial praising the students and 
gave a happy ending to the whole affair. 
The student council was also effective in 
stopping the hazing: completely. 

The entire incident brought out five 
principles that are fundamental and basic 
to the operation of a student council in a 
high school. 

First, teachers should help students 
with their out-of-school problems. The 
students could have been denied the help 
of teachers and school time for council 
meetings on the ground that the hazing 
took place at night and was not a school 
problem. 

Second, the student council in this in- 
stance was the clear voice of the entire 
student body. It is true that the total stu- 
dent opinion was contrary to the faculty 
advice, but it was clear. The value of the 
student council as an instrument through 
which the student body can speak should 
not be overlooked by principals and teach- 
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ers. If there were no orderly way for the 
student body to speak its convictions, the 
chances are great that the students would 
express themselves in disorderly ways. 
Third, had the principal vetoed the stu- 
dent council action in this case, there is 
every reason to believe that the prestige of 
the council would have been injured al- 
most beyond repair. Its effectiveness 
would have been hurt for many months. 


Fourth, rather than suffer a veto the 
student council should, through faculty 
leadership, be prevented from tackling is- 
sues that they are not free to settle in 
their own way. 

Fifth, the faculty must have confidence 
in the ability of the students to decide 
some issues in their own way. If this is 
not the case, there is no justification for a 
student council in the first place. 


Student Government at Curry High School 


TUDENTS at Curry High School are 

very fortunate in that they are per- 

mitted to have a maximum of power 
in student government with only a mini- 
mum of faculty supervision. This condi- 
tion has come about gradually through a 
period of development. The power of the 
student government has increased in pro- 
portion to the ability of the students to 
handle it without abusing it. The principle 
underlying the student government is that 
of “responsibility of the individual.” 

The Curry High School Student Asso- 
ciation, which is the official name of the 
organization, follows the plan of the na- 
tional government in that it has three 
branches: executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial. 

The executive branch includes the pres- 
ident, vice president, secretary-treasurer, 
social chairman, and faculty adviser. They 
are the officers of the Student Association 
and of the Student Council. 

The legislative branch consists of a 
uni-cameyral legislature called the Student 
Council. Representatives on the Council 
are: two from each of the home room clas- 
ses; one from the boys’ athletic associa- 
tion; one from the girls’ athletic associa- 
tion; and one from the school newspaper 
staff. Thus, all of the major interests of 
the school are duly represented. The 
Council may take any action regarding 
student affairs that does not infringe up- 
on the power and the duty of the admin- 
istration. 

Constitution of Curry High School a 
Article I. Name 

The name of this organization shall 

Curry Student Association. 
Article II, Purpose 

The purpose of the Curry Student Associa- 

tion is to provide maximum opportunity for 
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participation in high school affairs to acquire ex- 
perience in demorcatic procedures, and to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the school. 


Article III. Membership 
All members of the student body and faculty 
of Curry High School are members of this or- 
ganization and shall be governed by the con- 
stitution. 


Article IV. Elections 

Section 1. 
All students and members of the faculty are 
eligible to vote for officers of the Curry 
Student Association. 

Section 2. 
A majority of the votes cast shall be neces- 
sary for election. 

Section 3. 
If the first vote does not result in .a ma- 
jority, a second vote shall be taken on the 
candidates who have the highest number of 
votes, 


Article V. Officers 
The officers of the Curry Student Association 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a secre- 
tary-treasurer, and a social chairman. These 
cfficers with the faculty adviser shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Association and 
of the Council. 
Article VI. Meetings 
Section 1. 
The regular meetings of the Association 
shall be school assemblies at which an of- 
ficer of the Association presides. 
Section 2. 
The regular meeting shall be held once a 
week, 
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Article VII. The Student Council 


Section 1. 
The legislative power of the Curry Student 
Association shall be vested in the Student 
Council, 

Section 2, 
The Council shall be composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the Social Chairman of the 
Curry Student Association; two represent- 
atives from each of the classes; one repre- 
sentative from the Boys’ Athletic Associa- 
tion; one representative from the Girls’ Ath- 
letic Asscciation; one representative from 
the Curryer; one faculty. member, ap- 
pointed by the Principal; additional repre- 
sentatives designated by the Council as 
need arises; and the Principal ex Officio. 


Section 3. 
The officers of the Council shall be the of- 
ficers of the Curry Student Association. 
Section 4, 
The candidates for membership on _ the 
Council shall have the following qualifi- 
cations: 
1. Membership in the Curry Student Asso- 
ciation for at least one semester. 
2. Good character, conduct, and effort. 
3. An academic average of C for the semes- 
ter preceding election, 
Section 5. 
Council members shall hold office for one 
semester and are eligible for re-election, 


Section 6. 
The Council shall have regular meetings 
once a week. 


Section 7. 
All meetings of the Council shall be open 
meetings except those which, in the opinion 
of the President and the Faculty Adviser, 
should be closed. 


Section 8. 

Two-thirds of the Council and the Faculty 

Advisor or the Principal shall constitute a 

quorum, 

Section 9, 

The Council shall have specific powers, du- 

ties, and privileges: 

1. To enact needed rules and regulations. 

2. To establish committees deemed neces- 
sary. 

3. To set and approve the budget. 

4. To elect students for school positions. 

5. To set the time and place and to pre- 
scribe the manner of elections, to super- 
vise the elections, to count the ballots, 
and to induct the elected officers. 
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6. To determine additional qualifications 
for candidates. 

7. To remove from office a student who 
for any reason should be _ removed. 
Failure to maintain qualifications for 
membership or two or more unexcused 
absences from council meetings _ shall 
constitute a reason, The Council shall 
determine other reasons, 

8. To make recommendations for the wel- 
fare of the school to the high school 
faculty, to the Principal, or to the Dean 
of Education. 

9. To exercise the rights, privileges, and 
powers properly belonging to the Coun- 
cil and not specified in this Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 10. 

Vacancies in the Council shall be filled by 
a special election which shall be held in 
the same manner as the regular election. 


Article VIII, The Executive Committee 

Section 1, 

The executive authority of the Curry Stu- 

dent Association shall be vested in the 

Executive Committee which shall be com- 

posed of the officers of the Association and 

the Faculty Adviser. 

Section 2. 

A decision or plan of the Executive Com- 

mittee is subject to review by the Council. 

Section 3. 

All officers of the Executive Committee 

shall hold office for a semester, .or until 

their successors have been elected. All of- 
ficers are eligible for re-election. 

Section 4. ; 
Candidates for the Executive Committee 
shall have the following qualifications: 

1. Membership in the Curry Student Asso- 
ciation for at least one year; member- 
ship in the incoming Senior Class for 
the President and Vice-President; and 
membership in the incoming . Junior 
Class for the Secretary-Treasurer and 
the Social Chairman. 

. Gocd character, conduct, and effort. 

3. Qualities of leadership. 

4. An academic grade of not less than a C+ 

for the preceding year. 

5. Successful experience in other offices. 

6. Participation in extra-curricular  ac- 

tivities, 

Section 5. 

The duties of the members of the Executive 

Committee shall be: 

1. President. 

a. To preside over meetings of the Curry 
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Student Association, Council meetings, 
and meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

b. To appoint standing committees. 

c. To call special meetings of the Council 
and of the Association with the approval 
of the Faculty Adviser or the Principal. 

2. Vice-President. 

a. To assume the duties of the President 
in his absence, 

b. To arrange assembly programs, 

3. To act as parliamentarian. 

3. Secretary-Treasurer. 

a. To preside at meetings in the absence 
of the President and the Vice-President. 

b. To take minutes of meetings of the 
Council and of the Association. 

c, To carry on necessary correspondence, 

'd. To prepare and to present the annual 
budget to the Council for its approval. 

e, To keep records of all finances of the 
Association, 

4, Socjal Chairman, 

a, To plan social functions for the stu- 
dents, 

b. To encourage better social relations. 


Section 6, 
Officers elected for the ensuing year shall 
attend council meeting for the remainder of 
the current school year but shall not have 
a vote. 


Section 7, 
Newly-elected officers shall be installed at 
the first meeting of the Curry Student As- 
sociation, 


Article IX, The Student Court 

Section 1, 
The judicial power of the Curry Student 
Association shall be vested in the Student 
Court which shall be composed of seven 
justices; four from the Senior Class, two 
from the Junior Class, and one from the 
Sophomore Class. 

Section 2, 
The justices shall be appointed by the class 
advisors and shall serve as long as they are 
members of the Curry Student Association 
or until they resign or are removed from 
office, 

Section 3. 
The qualifications for membership on the 
Student Court shall be the same as for tle 
Executive Committee. 

Section 4, 
A justice may be removed from office by a 
three-fourths vote of the Council or the 
faculty, 
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Section 5, 
Seven justices shall constitute a quorum. 
The Chief Justice and a faculty advisor 
shall be present at all meetings. 


Section 6, 
All meetings of the Court shall be closed 
meetings, except those which, in the opinion 
of the Court, may be open to the public. 


Section 7. 

The Court shall have specific powers, duties, 

and privileges: 

1, To try all violations of the laws, the reg- 
ulations, or codes of the school. 

2. To decide on the time and place for 
meetings. 

3. To determine its own procedures. 

4. To elect the faculty advisor. 

5. To elect one of its members to serve as 
Chief Justice and one member as 
Clerk. 

6. To decide all cases of constitutionality. 

7. To hear appeals of students who have 
been removed from office except ap- 
peals involving members of the Court. 

Section 8, 

The duties of the Chief Justice shall be: 

1. To preside over meetings of the Court, 

2. To give the verdict and to pronounce 
sentence. 

3. To call special meetings of the Court, 

4. To draft a member of the Executive 
Committee to serve for a justice who is 
absent or who has been excused from 
serving for personal reasons, 

5. To secure a faculty substitute in the ab- 
sence of the regular faculty advisor. 

6. To see that the sentence is carried out. 

Section 9. 

The duties of the Clerk shall be: 

1, To serve summons to all persons in- 
volved. 

2. To keep minutes of all meetings. 

3. To make and file records of each case, 
including date of complaint and trial, 
plaintiff, defendant, witnesses, testi- 
mony, hearing, verdict, and sentence. 

Section 10. 

A student or a faculty member may cite to 

Court an offender violating the laws or 

regulations or codes of the school, by filing 

a written complaint with the Clerk. 

Section 11, 

A defendant, plaintiff, or witness who is 

absent or late to trial without valid excuse 

shall be held in contempt of court. 
Section 12. 
y student who fails to carry out the sen- 
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tence of the Court shall be held in contempt 
of court, 
Article X. Veto Power 
The Principal shall have the power to veto 
any action of the Student Council or the Stu- 
dent Court. 
Article XI. Ratification 
The Constitution shall be declared in effect 
when it has been ratified by three-fourths of 
the existing Council, three-fourths of the stu- 
dent body, and three-fourths of the faculty, 
Article XII. Amendments ~~ 
Amendments to the Constitution may be pro- 
posed by a two-thirds vote of the Council or by 
a petition signed by twenty-five per cent of the 
Curry Student Association. A two-thirds vote of 
the Curry Student Association and a two-thirds 
vote of the faculty shall be required for the 
adoption of an amendment, 
Article XIII. Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
The members of the Curry Student Associa- 
tion, by a forty per cent petition, shall have the 
power to present items for initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. 


The judicial branch, which is a recent 
addition, is called the Student Court and 
is composed of seven justices: four from 
the senior class, two from the junior class, 
and one from the sophomore class. The 
effectiveness of the Court depends entire- 
ly upon the above-mentioned idea of indi- 
vidual responsibility, which at Curry is 
known as The Honor Policy. If any stu- 
dent commits an honor offense (i.e. cheat- 
ing, stealing, defacing property, etc.), he 
is expected to report himself to Court. If 
he does not, it is then the duty of anyone 
witnessing the action to report him. The 
Court attempts to work out a solution in 
all cases which will be in accord with The 
Honor Policy and which will be fair to all 
persons involved. There is no police force 
but, rather, a Personal Relations Com- 
mittee whose duty it is to work with stu- 
dents and teachers in trying to solve mi- 
nor discipline problems without taking 
them to court. Here is a statement of the 
policy. 

THE HONOR POLICY 

We, the students of Curry High School, be- 
lieve that basic to an effectively operating stu- 
dent government is an effectively operating 
honor system. No true student government is 
possible without a feeling of personal responsi- 
bility, 

Honor means knowing without hesitation 
right from wrong and willingness to choose the 
right. It means being able to live with oneself 
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without having to regret things one has done or 
failed to do. 

We believe that the whole idea of student 
government rests upon responsible freedom and 
that the purpose of an honor policy is to train 
young people in individual responsibility. This 
responsibility is three-fold: 

1. The student is responsible for his own ac- 
tions. He is answerable for every one of his 
actions and dealings with his fellow students, 
with the members of the faculty, and with the 
administration, in the classrooms, the halls, the 
auditorium, on the school grounds, or at school 
functions. If he violates the honor code, he is 
on his honor to report himself to the student 
court, 

2. The student is responsible for helping his 
fellow students live up to the honor code. If he 
sees other students committing a breach of the 
honor code, he should talk to them and en- 
courage them to report themselves to the court. 
If they refuse to do this, he should take the re- 
sponsibility of reporting them. Such reports are 
not tale-bearing nor spying since they are not 
malicious in intent, If a student fails to live up 
to the principles or ideals of the policy, it is the 
responsibility of his fellow citizens to help him 
with his shortcomings. Enforcing the honor 
policy will strengthen every citizen of the 
school, 

3. The student is responsible to the school as 
a whole. He should do his part to make his 
school the best possible by co-operating in all 
school activities, by showing a determined loy- 
alty to the school and its policies, and by. up- 
holding the ideals of student government, 

The honor policy places responsibility on each 
individual student to live up to its precepts and 
ideals as long as he is a student of the school. 
The policy, however, is initiated not only for 
the growth of the student while in school but as 
a vital part of a liberal education in prepara- 
tion for life as a responsible citizen of a democ- 
racy. An honor policy builds good character and 
lends itself to the making of good citizens. 


To encourage interest and participation 
in student government and in other extra- 
curricular and co-curricular activities, 
Curry has a well integrated system of 
awards and recognition. The system is de- 
signed to stimulate development in schol- 
arship, leadership, character, and service. 
Members of the National Honor Society 
are chosen by the faculty on the basis of 
all four. Scholarship alone is recognized 
through the semester Honor Roll which is 
published in the school newspaper. Those 
whose names are placed on the Honor Roll 
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must have at least a B average for the 
semester. Character, leadership, and serv- 
ice are recognized by the Student Council 
in the election each month of one or more 
Citizens of the Month. 


I. Purpose 

The purpose of the plan shall be to recognize 
and to honor students who have rendered serv- 
ice beyond the required work, who have shown 
initiative, who have taken responsibility, and 
who have been outstanding citizens, 
II, Selection 

A. Eligibility 

All students in the senior high school are 
eligible, 

B. Number 

The number of students to be selected shall 
be determined by the Council. 

C. Time 

Election shall occur once a month. 

D. Nominations 

1. A student may be nominated by the citi- 
zenship committee of his class, by an 
individual student, by an organization 
of the school, by a faculty member, or 
by the Council. 

2. The name of the student to be considered 
shall be presented at a meeting of the 
council one week prior to election. 

3. The citizenship committee shall be com- 
posed of 3 members of the class, ap- 
pointed by the class president, and 
shall serve one semester. 

E. Recommendations 

. The student nominated shall have recom- 
mendations from his class or from 
other classes, from his class advisor or 
the advisor of the organization recom- 
mending his nomination, or from mem- 
bers of the faculty or the administration, 

2. The recommendations shall be made in 
writing and shall be submitted to the 
Council before election. 

F. Election 

1. Election shall be by a three-fourths vote 
of the student members of the Council. 

2. Election shall occur one week after the 
name of a nominee has been presented 
to the Council. 

III, Recognition 

A. Announcements shall be made in as- 
sembly, in the Curryer, and in other, 
papers, 

B. A special recognition meeting for all 
those elected shall be held at the end 
of the year, 

C. An award shall be made at the end of 
the year to the outstanding citizen, or 
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citizens, of the year. 

The school activity letter may be worn 
by those whose service has been outstand- 
ing. Upon the accumulation of two hun- 
dred activity points (a certain number of 
which are assigned to every office and ac- 
tivity) a student is given a certificate 
which entitles him to wear this letter. 
Every additional two hundred points en- 
titles him to wear a chevron also. 


The athletic letter is awarded by the 
coach for participation in the school ath- 
letic program. Those who wear the ath- 
letic letter as well as those who have 
earned the activity letter are members of 
the Curry “C” Club. 


Constitution of C Club 
Curry High School 


Article I 
Name 
The name of this club shall be the C Club. 
Article II 
Purpose 
The purpose of this club shall be 

1, to encourage students to meet the obli- 
gations and duties which Curry School 
expects of its members 

2. to stimulate participation of students in 
curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities 

3. to enlist and to hold the interest of Curry 
alumni. 

Article III 
Membership 
Section 1. 

Membership in this club shall be: 

1. Active: 

a. Students who have earned the Ac- 
tivities C 

b, Students who have earned the Varsity 
C or State C. 

2. Associate: 

a. Principal of Curry High School 

b. Faculty representatives on the Council 

3. Honorary: 

Those selected for this distinction by the 
Council and elected by a_ two-thirds 
vote of the active members 

4, Alumni: 

Former active members 

Section II. 

A student shall be eligible for membership 
who has earned 200 points on the sys- 
tem indicated. 

1. Points shall be distributed over four 
fields of activity. 

2. Points shall be awarded for a year’s par- 
ticipation in the activity. For a semes- 
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ter, one half of the points shall be 
awarded, 
Section III. 
The method af election to membership shall 


be determined by the Council. 


Article IV 
Point System for Activities 
50 Points 
President, Student Council 
40 Points 


Chief judge, Student Court 

Editor-in-chief, Curryer 

Vice-President, Student Council 

Secretary-Treasurer, Student Council 

The member of each class showing greatest 
improvement, to be elected by faculty 


35 Points 
Clerk, Student Court 
Chairman, school social committee 
30 Points : 
Member, Student Council 
Judge, Student Court 
President, Senior or Junior class - 
Associate editor, Curryer 
Chairman, permanent school committee 
Participant, state or national contest 
School page 
25 Points 
School cheerleader 
Chief technician 
News editor, Curryer 
Recording Secretary; C club 
Citizen of the year 
Winner, school award 
Election, honorary society 
20 Points 
School photographer 
School marshal 
President, Sophomore or Freshman class 
President, official school organization or 
club 
Captain, safety patrol 
Member, school social committee 
Custodian, athletic field, gymnasium, or 
other school area 
Minor editor, Curryer 
Participant, district contest 
Typist, Curryer 
The second member of each class showing 
greatest improvement, to be selected by 
the faculty 
15 Points 
‘Major role in play, operetta, or other major 
production 
Business staff, major production 
Business staff, Curryer 
Member, permanent school committee 
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10 Points 

Officer (except president), class or official 
school organization or club 

Chairman, temporary school committee 
Reporter, Curryer 
Assistant school photographer 
Assistant technician 
Participant, city or county contest 
Minor role, major production 
Major role, minor production 
Semester grade of A or A- 
Citizen of the month 

5 Points 
Member, official school club or organization 
Member, temporary school committee 
Major part, assembly program 
Minor role, minor production 
Participant, school contest 
Semester grade, B+ or B 

5-50 Points (to be determined by the Council) 
Official delegate to city, district, state, or 

national meeting 
Officer of city, district, state, 
organization 
Points for activities not specified may be 
awarded by a majority vote to the Council. 


Article IV 
Officers 


or national 


Section I. 

The officers of the C Club shall be the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Council, and a Recording Secretary, who 
shall be elected by the Council. 

Section II. 
The duties shall be 
1. President 
a. to preside at the meetings of the club 
b. to call special meetings of the club 
c. to appoint committees for functions or 
prejects sponsored by the club 
2. Vice-President 
a, to fill the chair of the president in his 
absence 
b. to be in charge of programs given by 
the club 
3 Secretary-Treasurer 
a. to keep minutes of all meetings 
b. to keep accurate financial records and 
to make reports 
4. Recording Secretary 
a. to secure from students a 
points earned each semester 
b. to keep a record of points won by indi- 
vidual students 
Article V 
Fields of Activity 

Points to be awarded must be earned in four 

of these fields: 


record of 
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1. Student Council 
Officer, member, school committee 
School delegate or officer—city, district, 
state, or national organization 
2. Student Court 
Chief judge, clerk, member 


3. Class 
Officer; committee 
4. Curryer.... 
Editor-in-chief, associate editor, 
editor, reporter 
Typist, business staff 
5. Clubs or organizations 
Art, Dramatics, French, History, Library, 
Spanish 
Officer, committee, member 
6. Art, Assembly, Debating, Dramatics, Es- 
say, Music 
Individual or group participant in school, 
city, county, district, state, or national 
program or contest 
Business staff 
7. Athletics 
Boy’s Athletic Association, Girls’ Athletic 
Association 
Officer, committee, member 
8. Miscellaneous offices 
Cheerleaders, technicians, photographers, 
marshals, custodians, recording — secre- 
tary, safety patrol, page 
9. Scholarship 
Semester grade of A, A-, B+, B 
National Honor Society, Quill and Scroll, 
Science Award : 
10. Citizenship 
Citizen of the Month, Citizen of the Year, 
D.A.P. Citizen, Civitan Award 
Article VI 
Voting 
Active members shall have the privilege of 
voting. 





minor 


Article VII 
Awards 
Section I, 
The awards shall be 
1. The letter C for the first 200 points 
2. The chevron for each additional 200 
points 
3. The certificate conferring the six-inch 
letter or the chevron 
Section II, ry 
The awarding of points shall be determined 
by the Council. 
Article VIII 
Wearing of Awards 
The Activities C or the Chevron shall not be 
worn by any person who has not earned it. 
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Article IX 
Amendments 
Amendments may be made by a two-thirds 
vote of the Student Council and approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the active membership, 


Yearly awards for outstanding citizen- 
ship are: the Civitan award which is giv- 
en to a member of the Senior Class who 
is chosen in a school-wide election; and 
the Citizen of the Year award which is 
given to a student chosen, also by school- 
wide election, from among all the Citizens 
of the Month elected during the year. 

Because of a tendency for outstanding 
upper classmen to become overloaded with 
offices and responsibilities, the Council 
has found it expedient to establish a Point 
System which would spread out these re- 
sponsibilities and, in so doing, improve the 
quality of leadership. Under this system 
no student may hold offices which collec- 
tively carry more than sixteen points. 


POINT SYSTEM OF CURRY HIGH SCHOOL 
I. Purposes of Point System 
A. To encourage leadership 
B. To distribute positions of responsibility and 
honor among qualified members of the 
student body 
C. To secure participation of many students 
by limiting the number of offices to be held 
II. Points Committee 
A. Members 
1. A Senior, to be elected by the Council 
2. A representative from each of the Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, and Junior classes, to 
be selected by the chairman 
3. A faculty adviser, to be elected by the 
Points Committee 
B. Officers 
1. Chairman, the Senior 
2. Secretary, to be elected by the Points 
Committee from the membership of the 
committee 
C. Term of office—one year 
D. Duties 
1. To record and to examine the points held 
by each student 
2. To allocate points, subject to the approval 
of the Council, for: 
a. A newly-created office 
b. Offices connected with classes carry- 
ing course credit 
3. To examine annually the plan of the Point 
System and to recommend amendments 
to the Council 


4. To decide upon petitions concerning 
regulations : 
s (Continued on page 30) 
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Operating a Youth Hostel Is Fun! 


Y wife and I have always been in- 

terested in travel, but since this 

was out of the question with us, 
we found that operating an American 
Youth Hostel is the nearest thing to trav- 
eling, because it brings the world to our 
door! 

During the past season, we have had a 
hosteler from Sweden, one from Den- 
mark, a librarian from Alaska, a secre- 
tary to a delegate of the UN from Cape 
Town, South Africa, an interpreter from 
France, also an exchange teacher from 
France, a naturalist from Switzerland, a 
statistician from England. We have had 
approximately 425 hostelers the past 
season. They came from New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C., 
Maryland, Canada, etc. There were stu- 
dents, teachers, clerks, engineers, college 
professors, accountants, artists, writers, 
governmental employees of all descrip- 
tions, doctors, nurses, draftsmen, machin- 
ists, tool-makers, mill-workers, and house- 
wives—ranging in age from four years to 
sixty-five years! 

Operating this American Youth Hostel 
is a hobby of mine. The Woman’s Com- 
munity Club of Cape May started us off 


on this venture by purchasing three 9 ft. 


by 9 ft. tents and equipping each with 
three cots and three blankets. The first 
season proved to be so successful and the 
equipment so inadequate that we decided 
to enlarge. I constructed a building 20 ft. 
by 44 ft. with separate bunk-rooms for 
boys and girls and a _ recreation-kitchen- 
dining room combination. The Women’s 
Club purchased the linoleum for the rec- 
reation room and continues to sponsor the 
project by paying for the renewal of the 
charter each year. The hostel has ex- 
panded so that our present set-up includes 
the large hostel building, several tents for 
those who like the camping atmosphere, 
and small cottages for married couples. 
Two professors of the biological depart- 
ment of a New Jersey College brought 
their class to our hostel this spring for a 
study of plant and marine life. A special 
study was made of the birds—their migra- 
tory habits, etc., and a total of 68 differ- 
ent birds were ‘spotted’ by the group. 
Cape May and vicinity is a ‘stop-over’ for 
birds migrating between the North and 
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the South, and so it is not unusual to find 
groups of bird-lovers in Cape May during 
the late fall and early spring each year. 


A Philadelphia school teacher who is an 
ardent hosteler and has stopped at our 
hostel many times, interested her eighth 
graders in Cape May by making Cape May 
their study topic for the year—its geo- 
graphical, historical and natural aspects— 
studying the marine, plant, and bird life. 
They became so enthusiastic and inter- 
ested that she brought all thirty-eight for 
a 3-day stay at the hostel so that they 
could ‘find’ and ‘see’ the things they had 
studied about during the year. Their trip 
proved to be educational as well as an 
outing. 

Many people have the wrong conception 
of the American Youth Hosteler. “Ameri- 
can Youth,” in this instance, is mislead- 
ing, for it gives the idea that hostelers are 
only youth. Most of the hostelers who 
stopped at our hostel were eighteen years 
cld or older. 

This hobby of mine is a full-time sum- 
mer job! After the hosteler arrives, he 
signs the register, surrenders his pass 
(membership card) which we hold until 
he leaves. We then give him a blanket and 
assign him to a place in the hostel. The 
bulletin board tells him the location of 
erocery stores, churches, and places and 
types of wholesome entertainment in the 
community—suggests interesting and his- 
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Grown-ups Are There Too 


torical places to visit. 

When his visit comes to an end, he tidies 
up the bunk-room, kitchen, etc., and re- 
turns the blanket and pays the fee to our 
secretary-treasurer. I inspect the quarters 
and if I find them in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, we return his pass and he starts on 
his way for a new adventure. 

My job does not end with the few things 
that I have already mentioned! On the 
grounds, I put up various outdoor games 
such as an outdoor checker board (9 ft. 
by 9 ft.), a volley-ball court, quoits, cro- 
quet, a soft-ball diamond, bean-bag shuf- 
fle board, skittles, and dart base-ball. 

Besides this, I am constantly building 
and improving the hostel and grounds, 
adding other amusements. I am also re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of hostel 
and grounds. Too, I take time to play 
games with the hostelers, chat with them 
about their trips and experiences and 
their plans for future trips. 

They are most appreciative of anything 
done for them. After a group leaves, we 
often find a new utensil, such as a frying 
pan, kettle, dish-pan, toaster, an alarm 
clock, and even an outdoor incinerator as 
their contribution to the hostel. P 

This is a typical evening at our hostel. 
The group is composed of several smaller 
groups, including a group of four from 
New York City, a professor and his wife 
from Lehigh University, three couples 
from Bethlehem, Penna., a family of four 
from Dunellen, New Jersey, a couple of 
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boys from Baltimore, 
some girl scouts from 
Harrisburg, and a group 
of three boys and five 
girls from Philadelphia. 
They prepare and cook 
their meal as a group, 
sit around the tables to 
eat it, then clear away 
the left-overs and wash 
the dishes—all in a con- 
genial and happy mood, 
sharing duties. After the 
kitchen-dining room is 
all tidied up, they push 
the tables and benches to 
one side, start the music, 
and have a square dance. 
The music may be sup- 
plied by a record-player 
or by a stringed instru- 
ment such as a guitar or 
mandolin brought along 
by one of the hostelers. After the square 
dance, the large group breaks up into 
smaller groups; some hike to the beach 
and have a wiener roast on the beach 
while others use the outdoor fireplace on 
the grounds. Before the fire dies down, 
there are stories and songs by the group. 

Anyone may become a hosteler by ap- 
plying to American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
National Headquarters, 6 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. for a hostel pass, 
which costs $2.00—for those under 21, or 
$3.00—if older. With your pass, you will 
also be given a subscription to the AYH 
Hosteling, a quarterly; also a handbook 
with maps and descriptions of American 
Hostels. Those who apply for a pass must 
agree to observe hostel customs—no hitch- 
hiking, no smoking, no drinking, and no 
late hours. Hostelers put out lights by 
10 P. M. and are up by 7. All hostelers 
carry a sheet sleeping sack, simple eating 
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utensils, and personal toilet articles. The 
hostel supplies blankets and _ cooking 
utensils. 

A hostel in its simplest form is an inex- 
pensive overnight accommodation with 
(ooking facilities. It is located in a build- 
ing belonging to the houseparents and re- 
modeled by the hostelers, houseparents or 
spcnsors. It is seldom an especially-built 
lodge as ours happens to be. It is usually 
an adaptation of a building already in 
existence. Bunkrooms and kitchens have 
been set up in barns, garages, former tonl- 
sheds, or remodeled corncribs. Because of 
the simplicity of these accommodations, 
hostel rates are very reasonable and the 
venture is non-protit. Overnight accom- 
odations cost forty cents for those under 
21 and fifty cents for others. Sleeping 
quarters may be in hay or straw, on cots, 
or even on feather beds. Cooking facilities 
vary from outdoor fireplaces to oil, coal, 
or wood stoves—even to the use of city 
gas. 

The purposes of the Youth Hostel move- 
ment as quoted in the AYH Handbook are: 

(1) “To lead the youth of the world 
back to nature and a natural life—to help 
them discover the particular joys of the 
leisurely modes of travel, hiking and bik- 
ing, skiing and canoeing. Moving slowly 
through their own country and other 
lands, they have time to observe the beau- 
tiful details of landscapes which are a 
swiftly changing blur to the traveler by 
train or automobile; they can study the 
plants and birds of the country-side; they 
can become acquainted with the peoples 
who live in the places they travel through. 

(2) To train youth in self-discipline 
and independence. Hostelers plan their 
own trips, manage their own finances, do 
their own marketing and cooking and 
share the work about the hostels. 

(3) To prepare youth for universal 
brotherhood and peace. In his own coun- 
try and in other countries, the hosteler 
finds himself after his day’s journey one 
of a group of young travelers gathered in 
the common room of the hostel. Folk songs 
are sung. There is dancing and story-tell- 
ing and the exchanging of ideas and ex- 
periences.” 

One can readily see that the teacher or 
the student will benefit especially by hos- 
teling. It develops a high sense of values 
for things worthwhile because it requires 
real effort for every experience gained. 
He, or she, will enjoy good clean healthy 
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Friendly Companionship 


outdcor exercise in the form of travel. 
lie will get a cross-sectional view-point 
of tne region in which he was traveling, 
and it would develop for him a fine spirit 
of ccoperation and good fellowship. 

The following is a copy of one of many 
similar letters of appreciation which we 
receive from our hostelers: 

“Potomac Area AYH 

East Potomac Park 

Washingten, D. C. 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Ensminger: 

The Potomac Area Youth Hostelers who vis- 
ited the Cape May Youth Hostel over the week- 
end of the Fourth had such a wonderful time 
and have exclaimed over the delights of your 
hostel. You may indeed be proud of the wender- 
ful venture you have made. 

This note is just to indicate our sincere ap- 
preciation for our Holiday fun. 

Good wishes to you, 

Cordially, 

You can readily understand from the 
above letter why we have found acting 
as houseparents for an American Youth 
Hostel a most satisfying and rewarding 
experience, and we highly recommend 
this phase of hosteling to other teachers. 





People are very open-minded about new 
things — so long as they’re exactly like the 
old ones.—CHAS. F. KETTERING, former 
head of research, Gen’l Motors 








It is frighteningly true that a bad edu- 
cation may be more dangerous than no ed- 
ucation.— Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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The Play Versus the Minstrel 


sh | HE play” sometimes means a 
straight dramatic presentation, us- 
ually a three act play; at other 

times it means a minstrel or variety type 

of production. We shall use the term in 
the first sense. Devotees of dramatics in 
secondary schools have been “feudin’, fus- 
sin’, and afightin’ ” over the respective 
merits and demerits of the play and the 
minstrel ever since these two types of pro- 
duction have vied with each other for the 
spotlight in scholastic circles. Every new 
scholastic year brings with it the debat- 

able query, “Shall we put on a play or a 

minstrel?” In the consequent discussion, 

each side points to the advantages of its 
choice. Let us review the arguments. 

Because of the many variable factors 
that must be considered and that are de- 
pendent upon time and place, it is highly 
doubtful if there is a definite solution to 
this knotty problem. Definitely, then, the 
purpose of this article is not to propound 
a dogmatic answer; rather it seeks to pre- 
sent some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages to our high schools of each of 
these forms of stage production. 

It is well, at the start, to bear in mind 
the distinction between “amateur” dra- 
matics and “educational” dramatics. Ac- 
cording to Harry C. McKown,” ‘amateur’ 
dramatics have been defined as produc- 
tions whose main function is to please the 
audience, while ‘educational’ dramatics 
serve primarily to educate the participants 
—members of the audience as well as ac- 
tors, managers, stage hands, and electri- 
cians.” Naturally our interest here in the 
play and the minstrel is from the view- 
point of “educational” rather than “ama- 
teur” dramatics. 

In reviewing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the play and the minstrel, let 
us analyze them as they affect the student 
and the school. First, let us give some 
consideration to the values of the play, 
indicating also a few of the dangers and 
weaknesses to be avoided if the program 
is to be of the greatest benefit. 


THE PLAY. Although the play is not® 


justified solely on the basis of its benefits 
to the student, it does afford him excellent 
opportunities for the discovery, expres- 
sion, and development of any dramatic 
talent he may have. The student learns to 
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express himself vividly, adds many words 
ts his vocabulary, enunciates more clearly, 
develops confidence and poise, and gains 
intellectually and culturally. From his par- 
ticipation in some dramatic play while at 
school, he develops interest in something 
more cultural than the average motion 
picture. This participation tends to give 
the student a broader outlook on life by 
enabling him to understand, experience, 
and appreciate the actions, thoughts, feel- 
ings, and standards of others. As such, 
the play becomes a wonderful supplement 
to English literature and composition. 
Socially, the student learns teamwork 
—the spirit of cooperation—which is 
necessary for success and which has later 
practicai benefits in all walks of life. This 
advantage does not apply merely to the 
students who directly participate in the 
play as actors. The play offers, besides, 
corresponding educational values to those 
students who help to originate, promote, 
manage, and stage it—advertisers, man- 
agers, ticket sellers, members of the stage 
crew, ushers, costumers, make-up artists, 
and others. If all these groups of students 
are to derive the full benefit from the 
play, there is a danger that must be 
avoided. Usually the number of students 
participating in the group activities 
named are few, and the corresponding 
values derived are practically nil. Instead 
of letting the students do the work and 
thereby gain the experience and benefits, 
the faculty in many schools becomes im- 
patient with the students, and the situa- 
tion sometimes ends with the teachers’ as- 
suming the labors. Failure to recognize 
this dangerous tendency dooms to defeat 
one of the prime purposes of dramatics. 
Faculty interference renders more glar- 
ing one of the major drawbacks of the 
play; namely, that only a limited number 
of students can participate in the produc- 
tion. This limitation of numbers results, 
in part, from the fact that some degree of 
dramatic ability is essential to winning a 
role in the play, and in part from the lack 
of a sufficiently wide program of plays or 
dramatics in the school. This deficiency of 
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opportunity is partially overcome by the 
use of the double casts; but even then, in a 
large school, this procedure does little to 
brighten the picture. Most dramatic clubs 
in schools profess that the only qualifica- 
tion for joining is interest in dramatics, 
yet in the practical sifting of the candi- 
dates, only those are chosen who have 
greater dramatic ability, while the unfor- 
tunate ones not selected, instead of getting 
any opportunity to develop, are more or 
less ignored. 


What is needed to make the values of 
the play available to a greater number of 
students is a wider program of plays in 
the school. Every department in the 
school may profitably consider the edu- 
cative potentialities of plays for impart- 
ing vivid instruction. Play and scenario 
writing and presentation will give real 
practice in English composition. The pos- 
sibilities in literature are well known and 
appreciated. Dramatizing historical events 
or civic procedures will enliven some of 
our social studies. In science and mathe- 
matics, conferences and conventions may 
be dramatized. A broadening of the as- 
sembly program to include more than 
athletic rallies would open another avenue 
for students to develop their histrionic 
talent. For example, at the end of every 
six-week period a different division could 
put on a play or some other program. This 
program could be supervised by teachers 
in each division or by a special dramatic 
coach appointed for that purpose. In this 
set-up the students who do not possess the 
necessary dramatic ability to win a role in 
the “school play” can be developed. Under 
this system much unknown talent would 
be discovered, thereby making available 
the best talent for the “school play”—a 
sort of farm system similar to that em- 
ployed in developing athletes. 


Another disadvantage of the play (this 
does not apply to all schools) is that in an 
all-boys school, the female parts must be 
played by boys. This limits the type of 
drama almost exclusively to comedy. 
Granted that this goes “over big” with the 
audience, is it a desirable practice? Elim- 
ination of girls for the female characters 
of the production loses for the actors an 
opportunity to improve their social graces. 
For the Catholic boys and girls, a mixed 
cast when properly directed and super- 
vised would give them another chance to 
meet and mingle with young persons of 
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their own religion. 


Let us sum up the values of the play to: 
the school and to the students. The first is 
to be found in its possibility of raising 
standards of dramatic excellence. In order 
to appreciate plays that have a cultural 
value, people must be taught to like them. 
Judging from the abundance of low-grade 
farces, comedies, and similar productions 
that are being staged by high school or- 
ganizations, we must conclude that this 
educational duty of the school is being 
neglected. The staging of such light pro- 
ductions is an indication that the box of- 
fice is being considered more important 
than anything else. Dramatic taste can. 
be cultivated. Intelligent discrimination 
can be developed. Plays of a higher excel- 
lence may not arouse as much laughter, 
but they give rise to deeper emotions, re- 
quire greater ability of the actors, and, in 
general, are an educational force. An im- 
portant business of the school is to teach 
leisure time 
profitably. This can be done, at least in 
some degree, by the careful presentation 
of well-chosen dramatic productions. 


A scond value of the play to the school 
is to be found in its use as a motivation 
and supplementing factor in classroom 
technique. Dramatization of a few 
lessons can readily transform an other- 
wise dull and disinterested class into an 
enterprising and busy one. 

Probably the advantage of the play that 
we hear emphasized most frequently is 
the financial return. “We need some 
money; let’s give a play,” is a commonly 
heard expression. The income is large and 
the expenses relatively small. For many 
schools this source of revenue is a princi- 
pal means of supporting their extra-cur- 
ricular program. Although this pecuniary 
gain is not to be despised, it cannot for 
several reasons be the sole basis for the 
justification of the play. First, there is 
the tendency to place the main emphasis 
upon cajoling the audience rather than 
upon educating the performers. Secondly, 
to increase profits there will be the at- 
tempt to ape or rival elaborate and extrav- 
agant professional productions. Thirdly, 
consideration of the box office returns 
will eliminate many students who most 
need the benefits of the play. Fourthly, 
there is the danger of seriously disturbing 
school discipline for a few weeks while 
preparing for the show. The play is justi- 
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fied by its benefit to the school as a whole 
rather than upon the basis of its value to 
the few who participate directly in it. 
Considered from the viewpoint of or- 
ganization, the play lends itself very read- 


ily to unified direction under one coach.’ 


This singleness of control eliminates the 
conflict of opinion that is prevalent in 
other forms of stage production that ne- 
cessitate the services of more than one 
coach. The play, too, is easily assembled, 
directed, and presented. 


THE MINSTREL. As a dramatic ac- 
tivity that provides opportunity for large 
numbers, the minstrel is excellent. Be- 
cause of the inherent nature of the min- 
strel and the diversity of talent required, 
a large student participation is demanded. 
Since in many of its component parts the 
minstrel requires very little real dramatic 
ability, it is a good opportunity for the 
timid and less confident students to par- 
ticipate. Practically all who desire to take 
part in the minstrel are placed eventually 
in some group that goes to make it up— 
band, orchestra, chorus, soloists, dancers, 
end men, electricians, make-up artists, 
stage crew, and others. Keen competition 
is not a major factor in the production of 
a minstrel. In fact, rejection from solo 
parts or end men positions does not elim- 
inate the student from the actual produc- 
tion, as is usually the case with the play. 
Another factor that makes a large student 
participation feasible is the fact that a 
few good acts can support a number of 
weaker ones, thus allowing individual ex- 
pression for much mediocre talent as well 
as for real dramatic or musical ability. 

From large student participation, var- 
ious other advantages are derived. The 
socializing effect for the participants is 
very high. The spirit of co-operation is 
demanded. Harmony must exist among 
the various groups. The large number in 
the cast practically guarantees financial 
success. 

Large student participation is not with- 
out its disadvantages. It must be remem- 
bered that the larger the number in the 
cast, the greater the discipline problem 
during rehearsals. To solve this problem, 
the rehearsals should be well planned and 
once in operation, should not be allowed 
to lag. The directors should know what 
they want to do and proceed with it ef- 
ficiently. Another disadvantage of a large 
cast is the fact that individual attention 
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is cut to a minimum. Of course, special 
training must be given to the soloists, in- 
terlocutor, end men, and dancers, but the 
other members of the cast receive very 
little individual coaching. This lack of in- 
dividual attention, together with the medi- 
ocre ‘ability of many participants in the 
minstrel program, causes the minstrel to 
fall short of meeting the full demands of 
the dramatic ideal. Relatively few stu- 
dents gain solid cultural and educative 
values. Most of the features are chosen to 
exhilarate the audience rather than to 
evoke deeper emotions or to provide edu- 
cative experiences; they seem to be aimed 
at box office returns rather than cultural 
dividends. 

The minstrel type of production is def- 
initely a relaxation for the majority of 
the cast. It requires a minimum of study 
and concentration. Actually there is very 
little memorization of lines and script con- 
tinuity to worry about. Hence, there is 
small chance of a hitch or break-down in 
the production. 


Because of the large numbers involved 
in the minstrel presentation, the school as 
a whole will benefit. It. is only natural 
that the greater the percentage of the stu- 
dent body affected by an activity, the 
more the school stands to lose or gain. In 
this sense, the minstrel can be an agent 
for fostering greater school morale and 
greater co-operation between the various 
school organizations and departments. 
These gains, however, will only be the 
fruit of proper control and adequate dis- 
cipline. Care should be taken that the 
school routine is not disrupted for the 
sake of the activity. Considerable tact and 
firmness are needed to keep everything 
under control without squelching enthusi- 
asm and progress. 


The ministrel is also a financial aid to- 
ward the support of the extra-curricular 
program. For the minstrel, as for the 
piay, financial benefits alone cannot justi- 
fy its existence. The cost for props and 
costumes in a minstrel is much greater 
than in a play, but the financial returns 
are proportionately higher. The large stu- 
dent participation makes possible a 
greater net profit. Here there is the 
danger of over-emphasizing the box office 
returns and losing sight of the educational 
benefits to the participants. This is espe- 
cially true in a school where the minstrel 
has become a permanent activity of high 
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excellence. After a time, these repeated 
minstrels may tend to become professional 
performances in which the services of out- 
side experts are employed, thus causing 
the production to lose its amateur stand- 
ing. Again, the recommendation of vig- 
ilance and control is given so that the 
main objectives of the dramatic produc- 
tion be not lost in the thirst for financial 
returns. 


The organization of the minstrel is 
such that much of the work can be done 
by separate groups or clubs, for example, 
the band, the choral club, etc. This makes 
for developing a sense of responsibility 
and co-operation. Also, the directing of 
the minstrel can be divided among several 
moderators, thus relieving any one teacher 
of too much work. This division of respon- 
sibility and directorship is not without its 
dangers. Harmony must be maintained at 
all times to guarantee smoothness of op- 
eration and ultimate success. 


In summary let us list the outstanding 
values and weaknesses of both the play 
and minstrel to the student and to the 
school. The play seems to be of deeper and 
more lasting value to the student in three 
outstanding respects: socially, it teaches 
him teamwork; intellectually, it affords 
him an excellent supplement to his ac- 
ademic subjects; and culturally, it broad- 
ens his outlook and gives him an apprecia- 
tion of the finer things of life. On the neg- 
ative side of the ledger, the play needs 
fewer participants. The best talent will 
be chosen; many willing students will dis- 
cover that there is no part for them. There 
is no provision in the play for those who 
lack the necessary ability to win a role in 
the production. The minstrel, on the other 
hand, makes provision for a large student 
participation and capitalizes on the di- 
versified talent that is available. The 
values to the student are not, however, 
generally speaking, culturally and educa- 
tionally so durable in the minstrel as in 
the play. The social effect of the minstrel 
seems to be equivalent to that of the play. 
The larger number in the cast makes the 
discipline problem during rehearsals far 
greater for the minstrel than for the play. 
Likewise, because of the huge cast there 
is little individual coaching (with a few 
exceptions) in a minstrel, whereas the 
small cast of the play makes individual 
attention much more feasible. 

In their respective values to the school, 
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the minstrel and the play have mucn m 
common. Both are a_ source of school 
funds, with the minstrel here holding the 
advantage. The danger of over-emphasiz- 
ing this pecuniary value to the detriment 
of educative benefits to the participants 
and to the audience exists for both kinds 
of performance. Both generate a spirit of 
co-operation among the various school or- 
ganizations and boost school morale, but 
the minstrel is probably the greater mo- 
rale booster. Over and above these com- 
mon values, the play seems superior in its 
power to raise dramatic excellence. The 
play is also of greater value as a factor in 
motivating and supplementing classroom 
technique. Considered from the viewpoint 
of control, the play lends itself to a unified 
direction under one coach, who assumes 
full responsibility; the minstrel necessi- 
tates a division of direction among several 
moderators, thereby dividing the burden 
of responsibility, but opening the way to 
possible conflicts. The staging of the play 
is relatively simple, whereas the staging 
of the minstrel is more elaborate. 

These features are, in short, the out- 
standing pros and cons of the minstrel 
and of the play. The matter of deciding 
between the play and the minstrel, how- 
ever, will be something that each school 
will have to settle for itself. In general, 
the choice should be made of that type of 
dramatic production that will be of more 
value to the school as a whole rather than 
for the benefit of a few participants. The 
ideal would be to make use of both—the 
play and the minstrel. 





Totem Poles and Puppets 


Lesuic H. JoNes 
% Don Elliott 
Box 158, Empire, Ore. 


NFLUENCED by the art of the Pacif- 
ic Northwest Indians, who were re- 
sponsible for the weird and colorful 
totem poles usually wrongly associated 
cnly with Alaska, a gala ensemble of 
“little people’ entertained Pacific North- 
westerners, June 19 to 21, in Seattle. 
Sponsored by the Seattle Puppet Club 
and the Seattle Public Library, the re- 
cion’s first puppet festival provided an- 
other cutlet for the artistic talent so read- 
ily stimulated forth by the freshness of 
the environment, one still largely un- 
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spoiled by civilization. 

The festival, perhaps partly the out- 
come of puppetry courses at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, besides being an 
esthetic experience, assisted educators oi 
youth in gleaning ideas for projects to 
more effectively invigorate art programs 
in schools and in young people’s organ- 
izations. 

The innate desire in human beings to 
act other roles, and to assume different, 
more interesting identities, is utilized in 
puppetry as a motivating force to further 
artistic expression. The child or adult 
creates other beings, which he controls in 
whatever actions his imagination directs. 
Since it is a part of himself, the individ- 
ual, to meet the demands of ego, is tempted 
to learn the use of the medium and to take 
pains in producing what he considers 
beauty. This motivation is largely uncon- 
scious and intuitive. 

The source of the particular artistic 
pattern which any given individual super- 
imposes upon the basic form will depend, 
at least to some extent, on the community 
and its background. 

People in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, as well as Alaska, naturally turn 
to the rich primitivity of the vigorous 
natives who once hunted through the ever- 
green forests and who have left us their 
peculiar native crafts, which our ma- 
chines try to duplicate to sell to tourists. 

In other regions, the products of such 
an activity as puppetry will reveal the 
history and tendencies of that particular 
area, along with the modern refinements 
of realism and sophistication. 





Activities Program as a 
Public Relations Medium 


WituiaM A. BENNIE 
Instructor in Education 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


S the scope of the classroom teach- 
er’s duties has widened into the 
various co-curricular activities thate 
are present in our schools of today, un- 
precedented opportunities have presented 
themselves for the teacher to present his 
school to the public. Although the class- 
room teacher has long been recognized as 
a public relations factor, few teachers 
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have recognized the possibilities that they 
have of cementing school-community re- 
lations through the activities program. 
Since activities are considered a func- 
tional part of the life training for boys 
and girls, the public should be acquainted 
with the activities program in the school. 
In presenting the school to the _ public 
through the school’s activities, the teach- 
er can not only combat the critics of the 
activity program, but he can also win 
friends for the school and influence the 
thinking of wide-awake citizens to make 
them see the value of the co-curricular. 


The importance of the co-curricular 
program as a public relations medium is 
cbvious. In no other phase of the school’s 
program does the school even begin to ap- 
proach the number of people in the com- 
munity as it does in the various activities 
that are in the school’s program. Hun- 
dreds of people who never get to a PTA 
meeting may be found in the front row of 
many school public performances. 


Many examples could be cited to show 
how the activity program could bring. the 
school out into the community. In the final 
analysis, there are very few activities that 
could not do their share in improving pub- 
lic relations. Many activities in the school 
have entertainment value as well as edu- 
cational value. By taking advantage of 
this, the school can show the community 
come tangible results of the activity pro- 
gram. Many music and dramatics groups 
in the school would like to have audiences 
for their performances, and many service 
and social clubs in the community are con- 
stantly needing programs for their meet- 
ings. What would be more natural than 
the school’s providing such entertainment 
through its activity program? The organ- 
izations in the school could not only find 
willing and appreciative audiences for 
their efforts but could also do a worth- 
while job of putting school-community re- 
lationships on a better basis. 

In the physical education program, 
many opportunities are found to cooperate 
with various community agencies. Public 
health officials would welcome assistance 
from health and physical education or- 
ganizations in promoting clean-up cam- 
paigns and other community projects. 
School-conducted playgrounds in the sum- 
mer have been gratefully welcomed in 
many communities for providing whole- 

» (Continued on page 39) 
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The Faculty and the School Newspaper 


ITH newspapers playing an in- 

creasingly greater part in the 

lives of U. S. citizens, both as a 
source of reading matter and as an opin- 
ion molder, educators are realizing that 
more attention should be given to all 
school activities related to the field of 
journalism, particularly the school news- 
paper. 

Getting out a high school newspaper is 
one of the most time-consuming activities 
in the school program, and the student 
paper is frequently the most unorganized, 
most haphazard project in the school’s 
extra-curricular program. 

The success of a high school paper de- 
pends, obviously, upon the joint effort of 
the faculty and the student body. The 
word “success” can mean any of a long 
list of things. One of the primary aims of 
many school papers, both in high schools 
and colleges, is to win recognition for its 
school and staff in national, regional, and 
sectional press organizations. This is cer- 
tainly an admirable objective, and high 
journalistic standards should be encour- 
aged and practiced by students responsible 
for the paper’s publication. 

On the other hand, and frequently in 
extreme opposition to this idea, is that 
held by many student publication staffs— 
that the school paper should be a catct-all 
for printing material of any kind, with- 
out proper consideration of the appropri- 
ateness of its use. Any idea of this kind 
should certainly be discouraged. 

A school paper should, as nearly as is 
possible, mirror the life of the school, 
printing news of activities which con- 
tribute to some phase of the life of the 
school. It should always be kept in mind 
that the school paper is not the instrument 
of the editor, the faculty advisor, or a 
small group of controlling students. 

As for aims, there are a great many, all 
of varying merit and demerit. However, 
the chief value of publishing a high schoo] 
paper is the opportunity it affords the 
student body, and more particularly the 
group which works with the paper, to de- 
velop more fully the qualities of initiative, 
cooperativeness, and dependability. The 
faculty person who serves as advisor or 
sponsor can have a great deal todo in 
achieving this goal. In many cases, the 
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person is not professionally trained for 
this job, but with so many newspapers 
and publications on newspapers available, 
there is no excuse for a sponsor’s being 
ineificient in this capacity. It is chiefly a 
matter of interest. 

The faculty person, however well-in- 
formed, should manage to keep himself in 
the background, serving mainly in an ad- 
visory capacity, rather than in a super- 
visory way. It is well-known that many 
high school students work more efficiently 
on a paper when left to their own in- 
genuity. 

What, then, are some of the ways a fac- 
ulty sponsor or advisor can make himself 
most useful in a high school newspaper 
set-up? 

First of all, he can make it a point to 
attend regularly all staff meetings. At 
these meetings, however, he should take 
an inconspicuous seat, leaving the trend of 
events up to the students responsible for 
putting, out the paper. The reasons behind 
this suggestion are fairly obvious. Not 
only do the students get the feeling that 
their sponsor has an interest in their 
work, but since to their eyes one teacher 
represents the entire faculty, they feel 
they have the support of the whole teach- 
ing staff. It is also by attending such 
meetings that the sponsor can keep a close 
watch on policies, trends, and general ac- 
tivities, and wield a great deal of influence 
without encroaching upon student priv- 
ileges. 

Occasionally we hear of student publica- 
tions, and sometimes student editors, who 
run into difficulty with the faculty. In 
most of such cases, the faculty is doubly 
to blame, for it reflects improper super- 
vision, or rather guidance, by the faculty 
in the first place. Every student editor 
should have some faculty person to fall 
back upon in case of such an emergency. 
The student who does not desire such a 
person is indeed a short-sighted editor— 
he cannot see beyond his next issue. 

Secondly, the faculty member can make 
sure that newspaper elections, especially 
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that for the editorship, are carried out in 
order. High school elections are too fre- 
quently unsatisfactory because of the lack 
of good procedure rather than a lack of 
interest on the part of the students. Some 
of the most disgusting moments of my 
high school days had to do with someone’s 
saying from somewhere, “I nominate’ Biil 
for president,” and from somewhere else 
“T move that nominations cease’’—and so 
it was so. 

While a teacher should certainly not 
“spot” students for offices, he should at 
least suggest the best possible methods 
for handling, elections. It is highly im- 
portant that a teacher encourage proper 
procedure but at the same time maintain 
an aloofness from situations which would 
suggest favoritism or special interests. 

It is only natural that the sponsor wants 
to see an efficient person secure the edi- 
torship, but accomplishing this with fac- 
ulty influence is not satisfactory to the 
cther students working on the paper, and 


Debates Are Judged 


T was the queerest basketball game 

you ever saw! Both goals were draped 

with canvas in such a way that the 
spectators couldn’t tell when a goal was 
made. Only the three referees knew when 
a team scored and then only if they were 
following the play closely. And they never 
would announce a basket! Not they! For 
they were keeping the score a secret, also 
the rules of the game, for that matter! 


When the game was over, the three of- 
ficials conferred. Then they awarded the 
game to one of the teams. The score was 
two to one, for one of the referees disa- 
greed with the decision of his colleagues! 


Of course, you wouldn’t want to see 
basketball played that way. And it isn’t. 
But that is the way a debate is judged. 
You don’t know when you have scored, for 
certain, until the contest is over. You can’t 
be 100% sure of the rules, because the 
judges interpret them anyway they want 
to. And very often, the judges (who sel- 
dom are paid for their services) have no 
particular skills and experience in doing 
the job they are supposed to do. 

After watching one of my teams go 
down in a close contest which could easily 
have gone our way two to one, I have 
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it puts the student filling the office at a 
disadvantage with his co-workers. A goal 
of this kind can be accomplished only by 
pre-election training. 

If a sponsor is to be of any significant 
value to the newspaper staff in an advi- 
sory way, he must have at least an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the fundamentals of 
journalism. Actual publications experience 
is not necessary for the person who wants 
to be a good advisor; the simplest thing to 
do is read a good book on the essentials of 
journalism. 

Aside from these, there are many ways 
a teacher can be valuable to the high 
school newspaper staff. However, the suc- 
cessful newspaper sponsor is one who is, 
first of all, capable from a_ journalistic 
standpoint, and secondly, one smart 
enough to know that students work with 
greater enthusiasm and efficiency with 
the sponsor in the background—a back- 
ground which they, the students, feel free 
to break into as the need arises. 


by Human Beings 
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sometimes dreamed of a mechanical de- 
bate judge. Made by one of the adding 
machine companies, he would automatical- 
ly register points and counter-points, un- 
answered challenges and questions, and 
important bits of evidence. 
And yet, even if we could perform the 
necessary miracle and arrange to have 
ur debates judged by mechanical men, 
we wouldn’t want it that way, would we? 
In the first place, when would we ever 
be able to agree completely enough on 
just how to score every component part of 
a debate? How much for a pleasant smile? 
How much off for a scowl? How much 
credit for an unusual bit of evidence? And 
how much would the machine deduct for a 
piece of especially manufactured proof? 
No, we never could agree on how to set 
those three mechanical judges, even if 
_* and means were discovered to make 
em! 


In the second place, perfect, mechanical 
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judges in debates would not be realistic. 
Forensic disputes nowhere have arrived 
at such a stage. The Supreme Court is 
made up of nine human beings who are in- 
fluenced by how many cups of coffee they 
had, and how much rent they have to pay, 
and the kinds of conditions they lived 
under as boys, as well as by the legal 
phraseology sent their way by high- 
salaried corporation lawyers. If a teacher 
wants a raise, the superintendent and the 
school board doubtlessly pay almost as 
much attention to his, or her, appearance, 
and other such side factors, as they do to 
reasons why. And if “Johnny loves Mary,” 
his arguments for an engazement, well, 
they just aren’t settled entirely by logical 
reasoning. 

Argumentation in life isn’t a mechani- 
cal process. It is closely surrounded with 
human qualities. So even if we could get 
rid of the human qualities in our debate 
judges, we wouldn’t want to do it! If all 
our lives we will be trying to convince 
PEOPLE to do what we want them to do. 
then in our formal debates we should want 
to be convincing PEOPLE to vote the way 
we want them to vote. 

All this business about judges’ being 
human sounds so elemental that perhaps 
you are wondering why so much energy 
is spent re-telling you about it, and why 
a practical magazine will use space repeat- 
ing anything so basic. And the answer is 
that debaters and coaches everywhere and 
often seem to neglect this elemental fact. 


The debater certainly neglects it who 
overloads his speech with evidence. You’ve 
heard him. He sounds like a brief. Everv- 
thing is carefully documented with proof. 
But emotion? Persuasion? They aren’t 
there. Now such a debater, and such a 
speech would go over perfectly with a 
mechanical judge. But not with a human 
judge. And not in real life. I dislike debat- 
ing of this nature myself for two reasons. 
First, it is as dull as an old ax. And second, 
because I sometimes wonder if the debater 
really knows what his evidence really 
signifies. If he did, I think he would be 
more excited about it. 


On the other hand, you have heard de- 
baters who use no evidence at all. Sheer 
reasoning is their domain. Now sheer 
reasoning alone might register stroncly 
on the mechanical man. But not with the 
Yuman judge. Haven’t you ever heard 9 
lecture in which the “authority” told ycu 
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WHAT to think, without giving you the 
reasons WHY? Didn’t you resent it after 
a while? 

The debater who tries to go along on 
analysis alone eventually convinces human 
judges that he is not an all-round debater, 
that he is a lazy debater, that he hasn’t 
taken the time to look up the facts! 

With human judges, facts have a very 
important place, but not to the exclusion of 
emotion, persuasion, and everything else 
that goes to make up ordinary argumen- 
tation in ordinary life. 

Now when you push down the keys of a 
cash register, the only thing which influ- 
ences the total, if the machine is in sood 
repair, is the total of the sums you have 
punched out. The machine is incapable of 
giving some dollars more weight than 
others according to its personal whims. 
But whims can color the weighing of argu- 
ments of even the best debate judges. And, 
as well, the best purchasing agents, em- 
ployment managers, arbitration board 
members, and everyone else who will ever 
have to listen to your story. 

If the human judge takes a dislike to a 
debater, that debater’s arguments never 
tally up quite as well as do those of a team 
the jude approves of. One way to make 
judges dislike you, is to be “piggy” abovt 
vour definitions of terms in the proposi- 
tion. Do you like the fellow who alwavs 
takes the biggest piece of pie? If you 
don’t, you shouldn’t try to grab too big a 
piece of the debate pie. 

For example, in the welfare state debate, 
it would be possible for the negative to set 
up a case something like this: 

1. A welfare ‘state is one which is for 

the welfare of the people. 

2. Anything is for the welfare of the 

people which is for their good. 

3. The laws of any democratic ‘overn- 

ment are passed for the good of the 

people. 

. All the laws passed in this country 
since the setting up of our Constitu- 
tion have been for the general wel- 
fare of our people. 

. Therefore, all the laws passed in 
this country go to help make up a 
welfare state. 

6. The affirmative, in opposing a wel- 
fare state, are opposing the Ameri- 
can form of government. 

7. The affirmative, in opposing a wel- 
fare state, must advocate an auto- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 





for October 








October is a month for serious consideration 
of the worth-while things which students have 
an opportunity of participating in during the 
year. General participation should be urged so 
that many students benefit from the projects. 
Individual growth of youth is the aim of edu- 
cation, and students should be awakened to 
their responsibilities to others along with their 
own growth. Our individual realization of a 
need for improving our oral communication 
shou'd be motivated through an assembly pub- 
licizing the speech clinic. Responsibilities to 
others shculd be motivated through an assembly 
on human relations. These two assemblies high- 
light the plan for the month. Our extra curric- 
ular activities this month will center around the 
athletic events in most cases, so it will be well 
to provide for a pep assembly. Navy Day falls 
early in October and a program on that theme 
is desirable. With these programs in mind, let 
us move into the plans for each. 


October 2-6 
Speech Clinic Publicity—Sponsored by the 
Speech Department. 

Presentation of the Flag and Flag Salute 

Announcements 

Introduction of Discussion Leader 

Discussion—What can the Speech Clinic do 

for the individual? 

This program may well be broadcast and serve 
a double purpose of informing both the student 
body and the public. Local radio stations are 
eager for this type of school program for their 
public interest program. 

In planning a discussion for this occasion, the 
group leader should be selected because of his 
experience and his ability to think logically, 
quickly, and coherently. The members of the 
panel should be selected for their spontaneity 
and interest in the project. 

The group leader should plan his outline and, 
consulting with the panel members, plan what 
topics should be covered and what time allot- 
ment should be given to each. Having finished 
this part of the plan, the leader should then 
work alone preparing questions which will lead 
the discussion from one topic to another, and he 
should work out a specific introduction which 
will present the problem in a short time, intro- 
duce the speakers, qualifying each for ability 
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to speak on his topic, and anticipate the need 
for frequent summaries so that the discussion 
will move along on schedule and have a clear 
focus, 

Panel members should appear, well prepared 
and with organization which will clearly point 
up their topics, The group should be briefed on 
the techniques of microphone speaking and 
matters of courtesy to be observed. They should 
be ready to identify the panel members by 
name in addressing questions their way and be 
prepared to answer questions. 

One such program was planned to include 
panel members from schools of other towns, 
these panel members being students who had 
participated in the clinic before. The exact plan 
used on that program follows. 

Topic: What will the speech clinic do for the 

individual? 

Time: 30 minutes 

Introduction: The Speech Clinic is composed 

of students from surrounding high schools 
who meet once each year, early in the fall, 
with authorities from the state university, 
to obtain helps in the art of public speak- 
ing. Not all of the participants aspire to be 
platform speakers, but all are interested in 
being better able to communicate with their 
fellows in school, at social functions, in 
civic relationships, and in the business. 
Many of these high school students are for 
the first time working in the stores down 
town and hope to benefit from the sugges- 
tions and helps from the experts. It is an 
initial step in their plan for self improve- 


Topics of the panel members: 
What are the functions of the clinic? 
Where and when is the clinic held and by 
whom? 
What is the organization which will be fol- 
lowed? 
What benefits can be derived? 
Your school may not have an organized clinic, 
but why not have a meet of this sort and get 
help with’ your speaking problems? 
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October 9-13 


Pep Assembly—Sponsored by Pep Club 
Presentation of the Flag and Flag Salute.... 
Ghee Panarereesseioeee Pep Club Officers 

Announcements 

Introduction of Football coaches 

Introduction of the Football Captains 

Skit 

Yells and school song 

By this time several games will have been 
played and won or lost. Set the stage for the 
assembly to feature these games and the ques- 
tion of the game at hand before the _ students 
come to assembly, Center stage should be left 
free for the action. On stage left the pep band is 
set up. Behind them and across the back of the 
stage, place pennants, pompoms and _ the like, 
using the schcol colors. On stage right, have 
veiled figures. These figures will represent the 
opponents of past games. The narrator may well 
be one of the coaches, who describes the high 
points of past games, enumerating outstanding 
plays by various members of the team. As he 
begins talking of a certain event, the figure on 
stage right representing the event, is unveiled 
by one of the Pep Club girls. As the narrator 
speaks of the football player who has done out- 
standing work in a particular game, that player 
comes out into the center stage area. 

By the time the narrator has covered the sev- 
eral past games, all the figures are unveiled ex- 
cept one which is located down right center. As 
he begins telling the possibilities of the sched- 
uled games which is the next one to be played, 
the Pep Club girl begins feinting the unveiling 
of the figure which stands tall and foreboding. 
As he reaches the climax of his remarks, she 
unveils the figure which is a tall muscular boy 
dressed in the school’s colors, cowering at his 
feet is a small figure dressed in the colors of the 
opposition. The Pep Band strikes up a_ lively 
school song and the yell leaders appear to lead 
a group of selected yells. 


October 16-20 


NO ONE ASKED—Sponsored by International 
Relations Club 
Presentation of the Flag and Salute.......... 
eee Officers of I. R. C. 
Announcements 
Entroduction ® «..0:6:0)6...00. Chairman of I, R. C. 
Choric—Music Program, NO ONE ASKED, by 
Morris Reich, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
This program was presented for the Confer- 
ence of International Relations Clubs in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and later by the Speech and 
Music Departments, under the sponsorship of 
the International Relations Club at Grand 
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Setting: Back of stage flanked by flags of all 
nations, the flag of the United States high- 
lighted. Front stage area has less light. Left and 
right are groups of risers for use by the choric 
group and chorus. Center stage is a lecturn for 
use of the introductory speaker and the nar- 
rator. 

Script: 

NO ONE ASKED 
iby Morris Reich 
Music: This is My Country—Chorus (robed like 
the choric group) 


Reader :In the beginning God created the heav- 

en and the earth 

And God saw the light that it was good 

And God divided the light from darkness. 

And God called the light Day, and the dark- 
ness He called Night. 

And there was evening and there was morn- 
ing, the first day 

stoke seta And God said, “Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.” 

So God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him. 

Voice 1: Was he white, yellow or black? 

Voice 2: Was he Catholic, Protestant, or Jew? 

Reader: It doesn’t say—only that He created 
man. 

Unison: Man was created man, 
Different from fish or 
animal, 

Different in color 
But still man, 
Wanting the same things.... 

Voice 3: Food to eat, 

Voice 4: A place to sleep, 

Voice 5: Land to work, to live on, to build. 

Unison: A better world for his young, 

And he got that better world, 
Because man worked with man. 

Voice 1: To build a home, 

Voice 2: To make the first wheel, 

Voice 3: To bring the first fire. 

Voice 4: And it was man working with man 
Who built the town and the nation. 

Voice 5: The little house and the skyscraper, 

Voice 6: The wagon and the streamliner, 

Voice 7: The arching bridge and the B-29. 

Unison: And no one asked 
Was he black or white, 

Was he Catholic or Protestant or Jew? 
No one....but the sick in mind. 

Voice 1: We built a nation, powerful and 
glorious, 

Because man worked with man. 

Voice 4: The English at Plymouth, 

Voice 5: The Dutch at New Amsterdam, 


four-footed 
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Voice 6: The Protestants in New England, 


So that I may live?” 


Voice 7: The Catholics in Maryland. Voice 3: Did the colored gunner cutting his way Vo 
Unison: And we fought the Revolution, Through Italy ask, 

So man could live with man “Who made this gun, who poured this 

In freedom, in peace: bullet?” 

At Valley Forge and Saratoga, Unison: No one asked on the fighting front, Ur 


Was he black or white, 

Was he Catholic or Protestant or Jew? 

No one asked....but the sick in mind. 
Voice 3: When the slaves in the South in their 


Is he black or white, 

Is he Catholic or Protestant or Jew? 

No one....but the sick in mind. 
Music: “The Same Boat Brother’, vocal solo 


pain and suffering 

Cried for freedom, they sang: 
Uniscn: “When Israel was in Egypt land, 

Let my people go. 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 

Let my people go. 


Voice 2: I went to a movie last week. 

Unison: She saw Margaret O’Brien... .Irish 
and Catholic 

Voice 3: I wore my new cotton dress; ve 

Unison: The cotton was picked by a _ colored 
man in the South. 











Go down Moses, “Way down in Egypt Voice 4: I rode down by train. " 
land, Unison: Every race, every color, every religion Vv 
Tell old Pharaoh to let my people go.” was in that train with her. U: 
Music: “Go Down Moses” Voice 5: And met my friend. We were hungry r 
Voice 2: The Protestant Negro sang of the and went for lunch. ! V 
yearning of the white Jew for freedom, Unison: The man who served them was a : 
Because freedom belongs to all men. Swede and Protestant. Vv 
Not to one color, not to one religion. Voice 6: After the movies I came home, turned 
Voice 4: In the recent pain and suffering, on the radio and listened to my favor- Vv 
Did the wounded Protestant of Iowa ite programs. 
Fighting in the Ardennes Forest, ask, Unison: And heard Benny Goodman, a Jew; U 
“Whose blood are you pouring into my Quentin Reynolds, a Catholic; Lionel 
veins Barrymore, a Protestant; Marion An- 
V 
V 
Hj! ® \\ 
{s more valuable than my diploma 
& V 
That is what the student will say about his High School Service Record. ie 
This booklet gives the student a permanent, authentic 
record of his achievements beyond the requirements of the 
curriculum. He can show it as proof of his qualities of leader- 1 
ship, industry, cooperation, and dependability. Each page is , 
given to a brief description of an office held or to a duty 
performed, together with space for testimony of the faculty ' 
sponsor as to traits and qualities displayed by the student. : 
PORTE ROI, coho scciae ea Weieraw wis cues easiaoe GGG raat Se Ie S Av i 
i 
BMD Ree Nia 3d srry 5 stcaralugs wischvedesdobeal Geis dnt orate LARS aRenC ay lake eran MERE? 1.20 
DO RCOICS oS hc xfaan eS RO AG en Ta eee 4.80 % 
ET eT ET Tene eT ene 9.00 
i 
yy Order now! 
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derson, a Negro. 

Voice 7: And I thought to myself, what a won- 
derful world this is with so many dif- 
ferent people helping me to be healthy 
and happy and how much I owe them! 
And she didn’t ask once that day, 

On the train, in the movies, in her 

home, 

Is he black or white, 

Is he Catholic or Protestant or Jew? 
No one would....but the sick in mind. 
The sick in mind. 

Who are the sick in mind? 

Voice 2: In the old days they threw the Chris- 

tians to the lions, 

Voice 3: They slaughtered the Jews in 

homes, 

Voice 4: They drove the Negroes into slavery. 
Unison: They were the sick in mind. 

They are the same today. 

Voice 5: They killed the Polish Catholics in 

prison camps. 

Voice 6: They killed the German Jews on their 

streets. 

Voice 7: They made slaves of Czech Protestants 

in their factories, 

Unison: They divide man with hate. 

They are the sick in mind. 
They live in our midst today. 

Voice 2: They gang up on Jewish boys. 

Voice 3: They put a swastika on a Catholic 

church, or burn a fiery cross. 

Voice 4: They smash up a Protestant pulpit. 
Voice 5: They won’t give a Negro a job. 
Unison: They are the sick in mind. 

Will you listen to the sick in mind? 
Will you listen to the one who divides 
black from white, 

Protestant from Catholic from Jew? 

Voice 7: What are you missing? 

Uniscn: Man divided from man, © 

Man fighting against man, 

Has taken it from you. 

What have you? 

Man living with man, 
Man working with man, 
Gave it to you. 

Unison: In all your deeds, in all your thoughts, 
In all you say, in all you do, 
Remember this.... 

Reader: “And God created man, in His 
image, 
in the image of God created He him.” 

Uniscn: And it doesn’t say he was white, 

It doesn’t say he was black. 

It doesn’t say he was Catholic or Prot- 
estant or Jew. 

It just says, He created man... ‘that’s 


Unison: 


their 


Voice 1: 


own 
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ALL of us, 

Prayer: Our Father, for all the oppressed who 
sigh for liberty; for all lovers of the 
people who strive to break their 
shackles; for all who dare to believe in 
democracy and the kingdom of God, 
make thou our great commonwealth a 
sure beacon-light of hope and a guide 
on the path which tends to the perfect 
union of law and liberty. 

Music: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 

Little need be said about the worthwhileness 
of this beautiful script. It is an activity which 
gives tremendous benefits to those who work 
with it and to those who hear it. The choric in- 
terpretation will depend upon the group you 
have and the individual impression and expres- 
sion, 

OctOber 23-27 

Navy Day—Sponsored by Navy Recruiting 

Officer 

Presentation of the Flag and Salute—Visiting 

personnel from Navy Recruiting Office 

Announcements 

Introduction of Navy Officials 

Principal Speech 

Appropriate music 


cOSsS TU MES 


"EAVES 







Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 










A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 





EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19. N Y 


Established 1870 
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Frequent speakers should be invited to appear 
before the student body. This is one occasion 
when an outside speaker is a “must”. It is only 
after the Navy Recruiter’s Officer has stated his 
purpose and topic that the remainder of the 
program can be planned. 





STUDENT GOVERNMENT AT 
CURRY HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 14) 
5. To warn students violating regulations 
6. To report to the Student Court violations 
of the regulations 
III. Regulations for the Point System 
A. A student may have a maximum of 16 
points at one time 
B. A student must have a semester average 
of C, with no conditions or failures, to be 
eligible for offices carrying more than 6 
points 
C. An officer must maintain the C average 
to continue in office or must resign within 
a week after receiving his grades 
D. A student may hold only one presidency 
or one secretaryship at one time 
E. An office carries points only for the term 
of the office 
F. A student may petition the Points Commit- 
tee concerning regulations of the Point Sys- 


tem 
IV. Point Value of Offices 
A. School 
1, Student Council Points 
a. President 16 
b. Vice-President 14 
c. Secretary-Treasurer 12 


d. Chairman of the Social Committee 12 
2, Student Court 


a. Chief Justice 12 
b. Justice 10 
c. Clerk 10 
3. Committees 
a. Social 
Chairman 
Member 6 
b. Other 
Chairman 6 
Member 4 


4. Miscellaneous 

. Cheerleader, Senior Squad 
. Chief Technician 

. Manager, Athletic Team 

. Cheerleader, Junior Squad 
Marshal 

. Photographer 

. Publicity Chairman 

. Scorekeeper 

i, Assistant Technician 


hoan op 


| 
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j. Assistant Photographer ra 
B. Class 
1, President, Junior or Senior Class 10 
2. President, Freshman or Sophomore 
Class 8 
3. Vice-President 6 
4. Secretary 8 
5. Treasurer, Junior or Senior Class 8 
6. Treasurer, Freshman or Sophomore 
Class 6 
7. Council Representative 8 
8. Any other office 2 
9. Committees 
a. Social 
Chairman 6 
Member 4 
b. Other 
Chairman 4 
Member 2 
C, Curryer 
1, Editor-in-Chief 10-16 
2. Associate Editor 6-12 
3. Minor Editor 2-8 
4. Reporter 0-6 
5. Typist 0-6 
6. Business Staff 0-6 
D. Clubs 


1, President 4 
2. Vice-President 4 
3. Secretary 2. 
4. Treasurer 2 
5. Any other office Z 
E. Honor Study Hall 
1. Chairman 
2. Vice-Chairman 


During the one year that the Point Sys- 
tem has been in effect, there has been not 
only a noticeable improvement in leader- 
ship but also in followership. The student 
government has thus been made more ef- 
fective and at the same time it teaches 
students a practical lesson which all good 
citizens of the United States need to re- 
alize: that a good leader must also be a 
good follower. 


NP 





COURTESY is the key to success. There 
is no lock too complicated for it to open. 
—The Boardman. 


[)NIFORMS 


New Style Book show- 
ing Uniforms 


IN COLORS. 
Also special designing. Won- 
derful line of samples. Write 
us first. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1060 8. 
4th St,, Greenville, Illinois 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1950 

Spnsoring organizations, the NEA, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education 
have announced the theme and daily topics for 
American Education Week, November 5-11, 1950. 
General theme for the week will be “Govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people.” Daily topics 
are: Sunday, November 5, Moral and Spiritual 
Values; Monday, November 6, Responsibilities 
of the Citizen; Tuesday, November 7, Meaning 
of the Ballot; Wednesday, November 8, Urgent 
School Needs; Thursday, November 9, Oppor- 
tunity for All; Friday, November 10, Home- 
School-Community Teamwork; and Saturday, 
November 11, Freedom’s Heritage. 

Suggestions and helps may be obtained from 
the NEA, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington 6, 
Dic, 


In Maryland, according to a recent survey, 
there are 33 FTA high school clubs and 10 FTA 
college chapters, 

The Maryland State Teachers Association is 
actively supporting the work of Future Teachers 
in America. A member of the staff contacts all 
the clubs and chapters at various times through- 
cut the year and attends FTA meetings and in- 
stallations of new organizations. 





Up-to-date information about current news 
and its relation to education is offered by a new 
weekly news service provided by the Collegiate 
Press Service, 10 East 23rd Street, New York 
City. 


A joint committee composed of Superintend- 
ents, Principals and W.I.A.A. representatives, in- 
cluding the Advisory Council, has been named 
to study the conduct of student groups attend- 
ing interscholastic contests, especially such spe- 
cial events as tournaments—basketball and 
band—and meets involving more than two 
schools.—P, F. Neverman in Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association Bulletin. 


If you have ideas to share with School Ac- 
tivities readers in either feature articles or How- 
We-Do-It items, ask for a copy of the Editorial 
Bulletin. 





WANTED: TEEN AGE LETTER WRITERS 
The International Friendship League, 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, is 
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currently swamped with more than 150,000 let- 
ters from children all over the world, who have 
studied English, and who have been sponsored 
by their teachers, who are anxious to make 
friends with school children in the United States. 

Since 1936, the International Friendship 
League has introduced more than three hundred 
thousand school children in sixty-seven coun- 
tries around the world to school children in all 
forty-eight states. All of these children are spon- 
sored by their teachers on both sides and pen 
friends are carefully matched by the League for 
ages and special interests. 


THOSE FOOTBALL CASUALTIES 

Six schoolboys lost their lives in football, last 
autumn, Not a large percentage of the 600,000 
who engaged in the sport, but six too many. If 
a member of your own school team happened to 
be one of the victims, you would feel very keen- 
ly that this one death was excessive, In addition 
to those who were killed in the game, an un- 
counted number sustained injuries that will af- 
fect them through life. 

An article by Fred Hein, Ph. D., in the Janu- 
ary issue of Hygeia, warns all who have to do 
with scholastic football that competent medical 
advice should determine who are and who are 
not physically fit to play; that a physician should 
direct the process of conditioning players to 
withstand fatigue; and that a physician should 
always be in attendance at games, to decide 
when a player should be replaced. 

These precautions are obviously necessary, Yet 
there must be many schools that fail to supply 
even this minimum of health supervision, leav- 
ing vital decisions up to a coach whose natural 
inclination, buttressed by local pressure, is to 
win the game at all costs. 

Calling in a physician may be the answer to 
a schoolman’s prayer when he feels that foot- 
ball is riding too high in his domain. Only part 
of the answer, of course, since there are educa- 
tional angles that also need attention. 

Another point made by Dr. Hein pertained to 
football uniforms. These should be well made 
and properly fitted to each player. This provision 
for safety is too often neglected and such neg- 
lect is one reason why high school football 
holds a bad reputation for casualties as com- 
pared with that of college teams.—Editorial in 
Journal of Education, 


The Evaluation of Extra-Curricular Activ- 
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ities,” by Harold M. Mulinex, appeared in the 
May number of The Journal of the Florida Edu- 
cation Association. 





For information regarding the Essay Anthol- 
ogy, a new companion project to Poetry Anthol- 
ogies, write National Poetry Association, 3210 
Selby Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





“Sponsoring the Science Club,” by George 
Greisen Mallinson, is series II, No. 1 of Faculty 
Contributions of Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WORLD AFFAIRS CLUBS STILL TOO FEW 

A wonderful opportunity for work with 
American high school students has been passed 
over by persons and groups interested in world 
affairs if a recent poll of over 1,000 high school 
seniors is a true index of other adolescents 
throughout the nation. When asked if they be- 
longed to any clubs or youth groups in school 
or out of school which devote at least part of 
their time to the study of world affairs, 767 said 
they did not and only 269 said that they be- 
longed to such groups. 

Nearly 200 of those who replied in the af- 
firmative said they belonged to clubs in school 
such as an International Relations group, a 
chapter of the United Nations Youth, a World 
Forum cr World Affairs Club, The others men- 
tioned programs in their churches or synagogues. 
Only 40 belonged to organizations where they 
can continue their membership after graduation, 
such as the Foreign Policy Association.—Journal 
of Education, 


THE 1951 DEBATE QUESTION 

By a close vote the Welfare State question 
was chosen by the cooperating state leagues for 
our 1951 debates. The labor question was second. 
So many objections were raised to the phrasing 
of this topic that Dean Tidwell, Chairman of the 
N.U.E.A. Committee, appointed a Review Com- 
mittee to re-word the proposition. 

The committee was instructed to state the 
proposition as a question of policy, a “should” 
question, and to retain the phrase “welfare state” 
unless a semantic equivalent could be found. 
Working within these restrictions and finding no 
equivalent phrase, the committee agreed to this 
werding, which has now become official: 

Resolved: That the American People should 
reject the welfare state——Bruno E. Jacob in The 
Rostrum May, 1950. 





SCHOOLBOY BAKER 
Willis Bellar, who got the idea as an eighth- 
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grader in an Everyday Living Club in Plain 
Dealing, Louisiana, has earned more than $300 
during his high school years as a maker of 
fancy cakes, He is now entering a baker’s col- 
lege. 





Autocrats in the classroom are reflecting the 
sense of insecurity which they themselves feel. 
Dominating children builds the broken ego.— 
Wisconsia Journal of Education. 


A recent estimate shows that the percentage of 
college debaters winning recognition in Who’s 
Who in America is five times as great as the 
percentage of college graduates without debate 
training—according to a report of the H. W. 
Wilson Co, 





GOING TO HOLD A CARNIVAL? 

How to Plan and Carry Out a School Carnival, 
by C. R. Van Nice, supplies the plans and antici- 
pates the problems of a school carnival. For 
your copy, send 50c to School Activities Publish- 
ing Co., 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas. 





The Texas Interscholistic League, founded in 
1910, is the oldest organization of its type in the 
world, It sponsors the greatest number and 
types of contests of any state organization. One 
student out of every two participates in some 
phase of the League program during his high 
school career, 


Dr. Harry C. McKown is on a_ government 
mission into Germany. Editorial mail needing 
his attention will be forwarded to him in Stutt- 
gart. 


DRAMA FESTIVAL © 

The 19th Annual Massachusetts Drama Festi- 
val was held at Hingham High School, Hingham, 
on March 31 and April 1, 

The festival provided an opportunity for high 
school students to present plays and to meet 
other students from all over Massachusetts. The 
plays, one-acts or cuttings from full-length 
plays, could not exceed thirty minutes in length. 
They were presented without benefit of elabo- 
rate stage settings and judged on the basis of 
pupil performance. From the plays entered two 
were selected by judges to represent Massachu- 
setts at the New England Drama Festival to be 
held at the University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., on April 28 and 29. 

Eighteen schools entered plays at Hingham, 

Mrs. Jane Howard, dramatic club coach at 
Hingham High School, was active in making 
festivaly arrangements, 
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__How We Do It 


“DISNEYLANDIA” 

At the close of each semester a _banquet- 
dance is given for the members cf our 9A grad- 
uating class at the Pattengill Junior High 
School, Lansing, Michigan. The theme which 
we used for the one held last June at our local 
Y.W.C.A. was “Disneylandia”. We further de- 
veloped our theme both in words and in strains 
of music from the following four lines of a 
popular song: 

“When you wish upon a star, 

Makes no difference where you are 
Anything your heart desires 

Will come to you.” 


Students came in semi-formal dress and were 
seated by home rooms in the banquet hall. A lo- 
cal minister gave the “Inspirations” (Invoca- 
tion). 

“The Cartoonist”, cur General Organization 
President and a member of the 9A class, intro- 
duced the toastmistress in the roll of ‘Snow 
White”. She assured the teachers and_ guests 
present that, even though at times the actions 
of the class during the past three years had in- 
dicated that a gay Disney-type of life was 
wanted, there has been also a truly serious de- 
sire to follow the guidance of those who were 
wiser, 

Numbers on the program included “Someday 
My Prince Will Come’, a vocal solo, and “Heigh 
Ho”, an instrumental trio. 

“The Princess’, portrayed by a 9A girl, gave 
recognition to the upper ten per-cent of the 
members of the class for high scholastic achieve- 
ment. She told how three years ago the class 
had entered the magic woods of Disneylandia, 
how they had wandered on their way, and how 
mischievous brownies had tried to entice them 
from the straight and narrow pathway of good 
citizenship. One member of the class received 
special mention for having attained a perfect or 
all “A” average during her three year stay in 
Disneylandia. The princess also gave thanks to 
the seven wise old owls (home room teachers), 
to the two guardian spirits (principal and as- 
sistant), and to all classroom teachers for mak- 
ing the trip through Disneylandia a_ pleasant 
journey. 

“Animated Characters”, as given by repre- 
sentatives from each of the seven home rcoms, 
told of many accomplishments and experiences 
of various members of the class. Both boys and 
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girls were represented here in the characters of: 
Mickey Mouse, Jiminy Cricket, Pluto, Petunia 
Pig, Donald Duck, Bashful, and Bambi. 

A number entitled “Disneyland Medley” was 
sung by the 9A chorus, This number featured 
the four Morlok sisters, members of this 9A 
graduating class and one of the few quadruplets 
in the United States, who sang “When You Wish 
Upon A Star”. 

An inspiring address “Fantasia” was given by 
the main speaker of the evening, our superin- 
tendent of schools. 

“Chirpings”, the concluding number on the 
banquet-program was the school song. Three 
members frcm the girls’ band twirled their ba- 
tons as a speciality act during the number. 

The color scheme was carried out in pastel 
colors. Decorations included pastel-colored can- 
dles, bowls of flowers, nut cups deccrated with 
Disneyland characters and large Disneyland 
characters around about the room and on the 
tables, 

Following the banquet the hall was cleared of 
tables and the dance began. A local five-piece 
orchestra furnished the music for the dance. 

Students purchased their own tickets for the 
dinner. The table decorations, tickets for guests, 
etc., were paid for from the General Organiza- 
tion Fund—general school fund, and the ex- 
penses connected with the dance were paid for 
from the School Dance Fund—a fund derived 
from the profits of school dances which are put 
on throughout each semester.—ANNA L, BREWER, 
Assistant Principal, Pattengill Junior High 
School, Lansing, Michigan. 


YOUTH STAGES FESTIVAL 
Students of El Pasc High School have taken 
the front seat. For years, all entertainments for 
youths were planned by adults. Several months 
ago the students were given the chance to voice 
their opinions, and they took the opportunity to 
plan and organize their own entertainment. 
El Paso High School has a student form of gov- 
ernment and in May 1946, Dolores Moorhead 
used as her platform for president ‘‘an enter- 
tainment for every student in school.” This was 
a Christmas Festival, December 14th, at Liberty 
Hall, the largest auditorium in the city. 
In order that every student would have some 
part in the Festival, a carnival was _ planned. 
Each club in school had charge of a booth— 
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booths for fun and for displays of skill such as 
the Santa Claus grab bag, bingo, picture taking 
(electric chair) Jacob’s ladder, penny pitching, 
weight lifting, bean guessing, wringing the neck 
of live ducks, fortune telling, wheel of chance 
and the doll booth. The doll booth was one of 
the biggest attractions, as each doll had a comic 
face, and the names of teachers were printed on 
the dolls. With three balls you had the chance 
to knock down six dolls and receive a_ prize. 
Over six hundred dollars was taken in from 
these booths in two hours. Each club received 
50% of what they made in their booth. The 
prizes used in these booths were all donated by 
merchants and friends, 


El Paso is known for its year-round sunshine, 
and so, for contrast, the students elected a Snow 
Queen and a court of 50 to reign o’er the Christ- 
mas Festival. The College of Mines and seven 
other high schools in the city sent dukes and 
duchesses to the court. Her Majesty, Lady-in- 
waiting, and the entire court wore white for- 
mals, carried red carnations. The King, Aide, 
and other escorts wore evening attire. The huge 
stage where the coronation took place was 
decorated in an all-white theme. In honor of the 
queen and her court, a floor show was given by 
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departments of the school, using the entire 
school band, the school choir of 75 voices, and 
dancing classes. Immediately following the coro- 
nation was a dance, 


The students sold ads for a twelve page pro- 
gram, clearing $460. The rent for the hall was 
donated by Mr. Fred Rollins of Rollins Motor 
Co, The orchestra for the dance was paid for 
by Mr. E. H. Will of the El Paso Electric Co. 
The lumber for the booths was donated by 
Lander Lumber Co., and Ponsford Bros., con- 
tractors, donated the cost of construction of 
booths. There were twenty-five beautiful door 
prizes, Over 1000 prizes given during the Festi- 
val were collected and wrapped in white in 
keeping with the Snow Court and the all-white 
theme. 


Virtually every student in our school of 1400 
had a part in this entertainment. The success of 
this—the first festival ever planned by the 
youth of El Paso—proves that El Paso High 
School has the executive ability, the beauty that 
would put Hollywood to shame, and plenty of 
school spirit—also that promises from politicians, 
even in high school, are _ fulfilled—Epna B. 
STEPHENS, Journalism Teacher, High School, 
El Paso, Texas. 
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FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1950-1951 IS: 


‘ 
RESOLVED: That the American People Should Reject \ 
the Welfare State. 
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REseCTING The services of the MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU N 
have been designed to meet the particular problems 
on THE that are presented by this very difficult topic. Prices 
ae WELFARE op debate materials are as follows: N 
STATE 


RESOLVED: Thet the baby Mimey 
Seare. 


"ae Walere SET OF SPEECHES 1.35 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 1.50 


DEBATE HANDBOOK $3.00 N 
THE DEBATE REVIEW 2.00 N 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATION ON OUR 
NATIONAL PLAN 


Good citizenship at Eastern Junior High 
School is a natural thing—a matter of course. 
Strangers are impressed by the good behavior 
—order without apparent compulsion. 


What is the reason for this? The answer lies 
in the fact that here student government is not 
superficial; it actually functions. 

The entire organization of Eastern is  pat- 
terned after that of the U. S. government. A 
president with his running mate, the vice-presi- 
dent, is elected by the students. Preceding the 
election, there is an exciting rally. ‘Spirit runs 
high; everyone is “keyed up” over election. Our 
boys print ballots in the school print shop. After 
the new officers are sworn in, the president as- 
sumes his duties. He presides at all assemblies; 
he enjoys the privilege of meeting guest speak- 
ers. 

There is a school Congress, made up of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. Dele- 
gates from each 8A, 9B and 9A class form the 
Senate. The House of Representatives is com- 
posed of representatives from each 7B, 7A and 
8B class. 

The vice-president presides at all sessions of 
the Senate. This body promotes our collection of 
waste paper, It assigns the paper collection to a 
different faculty group each week. Many clever 
ideas originate. One committee of teachers 
pested throughout the building signs reading, 
“Who is Maggie?” When everyone wondered 
about the identity, further signs appeared: 
“Maggie is the Cover Boy or Girl who brings 
the most paper to school on Wednesday.” Pic- 
tures of the winners, accompanied by an article, 
appeared in the following issue of the schcol 
paper. With the proceeds from the sale of the 
paper a moving picture projector has been pur- 
chased, Other equipment that the students en- 
‘oy will be bought, 

The Senate helps to solve school problems. 
There was conjestion on the stairs. When the 
Senate took the matter into consideration, it de- 
cided that everyone should walk up the back 
stairs and down the front stairs. Now there is 
no traffic jam. 

The House of Representatives discusses school 
matters in general. The Lost and Found Depart- 
ment comes under its jurisdiction. 

Our Safety Patrols help to preserve order. 
The boys on the Outside Patrol are on duty be- 
fore and after school. At the end of each semes- 
ter in an assembly members of this patrol re- 
ceive certificates recognizing their work. 


On the Inside Safety Patrol there is a general 
captain, as well as a captain of each grade—7th, 
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8th and 9th. These patrolmen direct traffic and 
maintain order in the halls, the lunch room and 
the auditorium, 

Each of these school organizations has its fac- 
ulty sponsor, but the entire responsibility of the 
school rests upon its students, who assume their 
luties with pride. Everyone feels that he is a 
part of Eastern and a fine esprit de corps 
exists—RuTH SLAUGHTER, Eastern Junior High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


LATIN WEEK IN LATROBE HIGH SCHOOL 

“Be a hit; Latin’s it” resounded constantly 
throughout the portals of Latrobe High School 
during the week set aside by the state of Penn- 
sylvania to honor this “mater” of the English 
language. 

Latin students weeks before have been busily 
preparing projects, practicing dances, and radio 
skits. Finally the week of the Latin Festival has 
arrived. A radio program entitled “Latin is Fun” 
is presented over a neighboring radio station, 
W. H. J. B. Friends and relatives have been in- 
vited to listen in, Another radio skit entitled 
‘Initiation Ceremony” is scheduled for the 
school broadcast system to usher in the week’s 
activities. 

That same evening the Latin Banquet is held, 
where 104 moving pictures are taken of the af- 
fair. The Roman Family is the theme of the 
narrative given before the banquet. Humor is 
interjected into the episodes showing the power 
of the Roman Pater over his family, and the 
wedding of the daughter climaxes the play. At 
first she is unwilling to be married; but when 
she sees the groom, a handsome Sophomore boy, 
she changes her mind. The Pontifex Maximus 
performs the ceremony. After the bride has 
thrown her bouquet to the audience, the wed- 
ding procession proceeds to the dining room to 
the accompaniment of flutes and tubas, where 
a tasty repast of spaghetti and meat balls is en- 
joyed, 

Latin songs such as “Gaudeamus Igitur” and 
national Junior Classical League anthem are 
sung. The guests note the table decorations dis- 
tinguished by the beautiful blue and gold tapers 
in their carved candle holders; the Roman chari- 
ct replete with iris and daffodils; the bronze 
cardboard figures of discus throwers; the floral 
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arrangements for the head table ornamented 
with J. C. L. ribbon attachments. The shield 
favors filled with candy add their bit to the 
fine array. The flag with its blue and gold J. C. 
I.. insigne hangs gaily from its velvet back- 
ground, All participants in the Roman Family 
skit are dressed in Roman costume and are 
seated at the head table. 


The townspeople and patrons of the school are 
kept informed of Latin Week’s activities by 
special news items in the local newspaper and 
the school’s High Post. A special edition of “The 
Torch”, the Latin department’s newspaper, an- 
nouncing all events, rolls off the press. Junior 
Classical League bookmarks with the J. C. L. 
insigne and with its covenant are distributed to 
all students. Thus special efforts are made to 
make everyone aware of the importance of 
Latin. 

To crown the week’s exciting events, three 
busses filled with Latin students journey to 
Pittsburgh to tour the Nationality Rooms of the 
University of Pittsburgh and to the Buhl Plane- 
tarium, where an excellent sky show featuring 
Pallas Athene is viewed. A puppet show telling 
the story of Penelope, the faithful wife of 
Ulysses, is also seen. Latin projects from all 
schools belonging to Pittsburgh and vicinity are 
observed enthusiastically. 

As an aftermath of Latin Week we travel to 
neighbering schools as guests at their Latin 
banquets. 

The memory of Latin Week is a very deep and 
abiding one in the minds of Latrobe High School 
students.—ADELINE E, REEPING, Latin Teacher, 
Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pa. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAY 

As the center cf attraction and the object of 
interest and inspection, the bulletin board in 
the main hallway meets the eyes of all of the 
high school students in Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, for it greets them as they enter the school, 
and as they chat before classes. The bulletin 
board utilizes the current issues of the day, 
whether they be national, community, or scho- 
lastic. Special emphasis is placed on the publciz- 
ing of school activitics and events sponsored by 
the student council. ; 

Keyed to the interests of teenagers, the dis- 
plays tend to shape, to intellectualize, to empha- 
size matters of importance, and to entertain the 
students in a way both interesting and varied. 
Appointed by the Student Council executive 
board, six students consult, plan, and do the ac- 
tual work of making a clever design every week. 
Usually chosen because of their artistic ability, 
members of the committee work one semester, 
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at the end of which they are replaced by other 
students in order to distribute the work and re- 
sponsibility. This committee works under the 
direction of the council adviser to plan the ex- 
hibits for a month at a time, to choose what the 
display should emphasize, what will be of great- 
est value to the students, and what will have the 
most eye appeal. Specific committee members 
are responsible for each change on the deco- 
rated board. 

Of special assistance, the publications depart- 
ment through its darkroom facilities takes and 
prints pictures to be mounted on the _ board. 
These shots are usually enlarged pictures of 
candidates for some office or possibly a queen 
and her attendants for homecoming or some 
special dance. Many art students, whether they 
are on the committee or not, assist in making 
posters; lettering; paper mache figures; replicas 
of bunnies, Indians, Pilgrims, Santa Claus, or 
whatever is needed. 

Welcoming the students back to school in 
September, the bulletin board was designed to 
spotlight the Girls League Big-Little Sister 
party and to interest a large number of students 
in participating in the social opener of the 
school year. During nunting season caricatures 
depicting hunters and the much sought after 
deer drew student interest. Preceeding Thanks- 
giving vacation, the bulletin board was divided 
into two sections—one showing the hunter and 
his turkey and the other showing the modern 
holiday with the bird being bought in the 
butcher shop. Other holiday scenes were the 
three wise men following yonder star, and a 
large greeting ushering in the new year. 

During National Newspaper Week, the com- 
mittee co-operated with the journalism depart- 
ment and devoted its display to the press, Many 
different exchange papers, both college and 
high school, were displayed under letters spell- 
ing out ‘Freedom Goes Where the Newspaper 
Goes.” 

In connection with career month, a_ speciai 
project of Student Council geared to stimulate 
the interest of juniors and seniors in their plans 
for college in their future, the bulletin board 
supplied information concerning jobs openings 
in various fields. Several times during the year, 
work of tne art department supplied colorful 
and varied exhibits. Of much interest, too, was 
the display cf winning snapshots in the National 
High School Photographic Awards contest, 
large replicas of the prize pictures may be se- 
cured upon request by writing for them in ad- 
vance, 

All in ali, the bulletin board serves as a use- 
ful visual aid in guiding, stimulating, and edu- 
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cating the 1000 students in Grand Junction High 
School in addition to offering a creative outlet 
for a large number of boys and girls who plan 
and execute the displays week by week.—Mary 
ANN GRANT, Senior Student, Grand Junction 
High School, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


BIG BROTHER PLAN 


As the school bell loudly acclaimed the begin- 
ning of another school year on September 4th, 
some two hundred eighth graders walked timid- 
ly down the corridor of James A. Gray High 
School wondering how they would fit into the 
stronger new pattern of high school life. 

Realizing their bewilderment, because they too 
had once had that same experience, the Student 
Organization Board conceived a plan by which 
they hoped to make each new student feel that 
he was wanted; that he was a special cog in the 
wheel of machinery that makes our student or- 
ganization click. This plan, called the “Big 
Brother Plan”, was really begun the previous 
spring by a group or turwara-:1uUking students so 
that immediately upon the opening of school in 
the fall the plan was put into action. 

Each Senior and each member of the Student 
Board was given the name of an eighth grader. 
Each upper classman was responsible for his 
newcomer. First, he looked up his protege and 
became acquainted with him through friendly 
informal conversation, With this beginning, the 
“big brother” began his role of friendly counselor 
—the person to whom the newcomer could go 
when puzzled, troubled, or seeking information. 
The most familiar questions were about the 
Light stairs, the location of the cafeteria, how to 
choose a good lunch, how to go about getting a 
jcb with the student organization, what clubs 
were open to sub-freshmen, and about rules and 
regulations, ; 

If the “little brother” failed a subject or got 
into trouble, the “big brother’ sought him out 
and tried to help him find the difficulty and 
remedy it. When the “little brother’ accom- 
plished someihing noteworthy, the “big brother” 
always commended him. Through this confi- 
Gential exchange of ideas and ideals, many last- 
ing friendships were made. 

Many a “little brother” has been heard to say 
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with pride written all over his face and _ re- 
flected in his voice, “Look, that’s my big broth- 
er!” And many times an upper classman has ap- 
peared in the office to say, “I have heard Johnny 
is in trouble. He’s my little brother. May I look 
him up and talk to him for a few minutes?” 

This plan has proved to be the best builder of 
school spirit we have found in a long time.— 
RALPH ATKINSON AND GENEVA MarsH, James A. 
Gray High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





DEBATES ARE JUDGED BY 
HUMAN BEINGS 
(Continued from page 25) 


cratic dictatorship for this country. 
A mechanical judge might give you full 
credit for each of these arguments and 
might, in the end, award you the debate. 
But I can see a human judge squirming 
as he listened to them. His sympathy 
would all be with the opposition. Every 
time the opposition struck back at you, 
they would get magnified credit, while 
your arguments would score about like the 
results looking the wrong way through a 
pair of field glasses. 


I’m not saying you shouldn’t hunt out 


unusual arguments for your debates. Of 
course you should. But don’t present them 
as unusual, and don’t gloat over them. 
Rather, make them sound as usual and 
natural as possible so your opposition 
won’t become underdogs in the eyes of 
human judges. 

An interesting place in which to study 
human attitudes towards a contest is at 
a boxing match. Suppose you have an 
earnest but somewhat unskilled puncher 
pitted against a scientific boxer. The 
puncher is always stepping forward—he 
is trying to make a good fight. The boxer, 
on the other hand, dances around at long 
range, stabbing away at his foe. He is al- 
ways back-stepping to keep out of range, 
and hopes, of course, to win on points. 
Which of these two men is your average 
fan going to want to see win? The less 
clever man, of course, who is in there try- 
ing as hard as he can. 

Some of this same feeling transfers 
itself over to a debate contest. There is 
such a thing as being too clever. There 
are authorities who urge you to fill your 
time with dilemmas, and other such 
clever-sounding devices. For example, in 
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debating the welfare state, you could ask 
your opponent whether he is for or against 
the present social security legislation. That 
question might cause the affirmative 
speaker against you a little trouble. If he 
is for it, he hag admitted that welfare 
legislation is right in principle. If he is 
against it, you can go after him as being 
unsympathetic with the needs of the old, 
the destitute, with those unable to provide 
for themselves even the basic necessities 
of life. 

Perhaps one or maybe even two such 
devices in the course of a debate would be 
quite effective. But by and large, they do 
not bring the telling results that a direct 
smash against the strongest opposing 
argument can give to you. 


So much for what you say in a debate. 
But with human judges it is equally im- 
portant how you say it. Of course, most 
of us don’t have the voice of a Roosevelt, 
the figure of a Gloria Swanson, or the all- 
round personality appeal of Harry Tru- 
man. But any debater can make judges 
want to be for him if he says what he has 
to say with a pleasant smile. And any de- 
bater can make his arguments sound more 
important to the judge if he will simply 
say them as though it was the most im- 
portant thing to him in all the world to 
convince that judge that what he, the de- 
bater, is sayine is 100% so. This is not to 
say a debate squad is simply a charm 
school. Of course, the debate judge will 
always be looking for facts, but he will 
accept these facts more readily when they 
are presented to him cheerfully. 

Yes, judges are human, will always be 
human, and good debaters will consider 
that a piece of good fortune. 

Quite a number of years ago in a small 
municipal court in Brunswick, Maine, I 
heard an interesting trial. The lawyer for 
the plaintiff was a famous attorney from 
New York, retired, but taking a case once 
in a while in Maine. The lawyer for the 
defense had no such skill. He was fum- 
bling, and not so well versed in the law. 
It was easy to see which way that case 
was going. The famous lawyer handled his 
witnesses better. Every appeal on rules 
which went up to the judge was decided 
his way. The case appeared in the bag. 
When the famous lawyer got up for his 
summary, there seemed nothing more 
needed to bring him in the decision. So all 
he said was: “Judge, it is evident to you 
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and me that both the facts and the law 
are on my side. I don’t want to waste your 
time going over them any further since 
everything is already so clear. I rest my 
case.” 

Well, in presuming that the case was 
won, the famous lawyer forgot he was fac- 
ing a “human” judge. He made that judge 
angry, and lo and behold, the judge 
promptly found for the defense! 

Yes, the famous lawyer forgot that 
judges are human. It is an easy thing to 
forget in preparing and defending a de- 
bate case, too. But, in the interests of a 
better season this year, and in the inter- 
ests of practical training for the argu- 
ments of life, don’t forget that judges are 
human beings, not mechanical men! 





ACTIVITIES PROGRAM AS A 
PUBLIC RELATIONS MEDIUM 
(Continued from page 22) 
some activities for boys and girls. It isn’t 
difficult for one to see how other activities 
could also provide opportunities for 
school and community to work together in 
many worthwhile projects. 

These services provided by the school 
would be reciprocated by the community 
if the school would call for it. There are 
many community members who could im- 
part educational information to various 


clubs in the school, and many community 
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facilities could offer opportunities for 
study and entertainment for the students 
engaged in such clubs. 

It would appear from a perusal of the 
various possibilities of school-community 
cooperation that three principles could be 
stated for teachers to follow in executing 
their activities program. They are (1) let 
the activity be of service to the community 
as much as possible, (2) bring the com- 
munity personnel into the activity pro- 
gram as often as seems worthwhile and 
profitable, and (3) utilize community 
facilities in the planning of the activities 
program. A genuine effort to make the 
school’s activity program of value to the 
community as well as to the school would 
result in furthering a wholesome cooper- 
ative attitude on the part of school and 
community alike. 


Com edy Cues 


A GOOD FRONT 

There were guests in the home of four-year- 
old Jane and all the while they were there she 
wore her best company manners. But the mo- 
ment the door closed behind them she became 
disobedient. 

“Why is it, Jane,” asked her mother, “that 
you are so naughty now? You were such a lady 
while cur guests were here.” 

“Well, mother,” answered Jane, 
use your company silver all of the 
Journal of Education. 











“You don’t 
time.”— 


A shopkeeper had for some time displayed in 
his window a card inscribed “Fishing Tickle.” 

A customer drew his attention to the spelling. 
“Hasn’t anyone told you of it before?” he asked, 

“Hundreds,” replied the dealer, “but when- 
ever they drop in to tell me, they always spend 
something.”—The Rosalian. 

DISCIPLINE 

Speaking of her son, a mother told a psycholo- 
gist: “We are very careful about discipline. At 
first, when Claude did anything wrong, we cor- 
rected him in front of everyone, But he seenfed 
resentful, so when he did something wrong, I 
would say to him, ‘We’ll discuss this later,’ and 
when we got home we punished him. 

“This seemed to make him nervous, so now we 
have a better solution: we always punish him 
before we go anywhere!” 
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COMMON INTERESTS 

A group of professional men had gathered in 
the lobby of a hotel and proceeded to make 
themselves known to one another. 

“My name is Fortesque,” said one, extending 
his hand. ‘I’m a painter—work in water colors 
chiefly.” 

“Indeed,” chimed in another, “I’m an artist 
too. I work in bronze.” 

“Well, this is fine,’ a third broke in, “I’m a 
sculptor—I work in stone.” 

A quiet little fellow who had been inclined to 
keep apart stepped up, with a dry smile. “Glad 
to make the acquaintance of you gentlemen, for 
I have a common interest with you. I’m a col- 
lege prof. I work in ivory.”—Girl’s World. 


ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER 

He never had such a tough time in his life, 
First he got Angina Pectoris, followed by Arteri- 
osclerosis, Just as he was recovering from these 
he got Pneumonia, followed by Pulmonary 
Phthisis and Tuberculosis. Somehow he got over 
them just in time to get Appendicitis, to say 
nothing of Pyorrhea. All in all, he never knew 
how he pulled through it. It was the hardest 
spelling test he’d ever been in.—Clay County 
Commuter. 


Junior (at 9 a, m, last Sunday): ‘Dad, when 
you were a little boy did you go to Sunday 
school every Sunday?” 

Father (smugly): “I sure did. Never missed 
a Sunday.” 

Junior, to mother: “There now. Don’t you see, 
mother? It won’t do me any good either.” 

The Collegio 
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